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Mar LDA went directly, on leav- 

ing the parlour, to her own room, her 
heart full of inquietude. A perfect in- 
tegrity, humanly ſpeaking, formed the 
baſis of Matilda's character. Her un- 
derſtanding, naturally clear and com- 
prehenſive, had been cultivated to a 


-. 


» 
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high degree of elegant refinement, which, 
though it ſometimes increaſed her plea- 


| ſures, more frequently augmented her 


griefs, and was indeed the ſpring from 


whence they often ſolely lowed. Her 


heart, in that ſeaſon of life when imagi- 


nation adorns with its moſt brilliant 


tints the objects on which it delights to 
dwell, giving a keener edge to all our 


paſſions, had yielded itſelf to one, who 
eſtimated the' poſſeſſion of it as the 
higheſt and moſt honourable prize, in 
the wheel of lemung. * 1 


The Gmilarity of Conway's purſuits, 
his temper, his underſtanding, to Ma- 


tilda's, and his unremitting attention to 


her happineſs, had made the few years 
they had lived _ roll on in ſuch 
a ſtate 
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a ſtate of tranquil pleaſure, that Mrs. 
Conway could not ſometimes, when ſhe 
compared her own ſituation with that of 


others, help recurring to an expreſſion of 
Dr. Young: 


All more than common menaces an end, 


And a dread would at times ariſe, leſt. 
the loſs of any part of his affection, 
which made all the happineſs of her life, 
ſhould throw an endleſs gloom over the 
then vivid ſcene, 


Conway had hitherto, ſhe, remarked . _ 
to herſelf, let him have differed ever ſo | | 
much with her in matters of opinion, 
always retained a firm belief in the up- 
rightneſs of her i intentions, whatever he. 
might think of her judgment in the par- 

* B 2 ticular 
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ficular from which he diffented. She 
now thought ſhe perceived the colour of 


her fate beginning to change; ſhe fan- 


cied he now began to put the moſt un- 
favourable conſtructions on her conduct, 
and to blame her for the very actions 
for which he had often commended her. 
All thoſe horrors which a lively i imagi- ; 
nation knows to raiſe, when any thing 


zppears to have leſſened the regard of 


| thoſe to whom it is attached, took poſ- 


ſeſſion of her mind. 


In this difpoſition'it it was chat ſhe quit- 
ted the parlour, after the converſation I 
have related, betwixt Conway and her. 


The moment ſhe entered her own cham- 


ber, ſhe flung herſelf on her knees, and 


gave full vent to her tears Let me 
th « die 
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«© die let me die, merciful Heaven, 

cried ſhe; © cut- me off, if it be thy 
yo will, in the midſt of. happineſs ; but 
« in thine, 3 Goodieha avert from | 
« me the ſight of his indifference | !“ In 
this afflicted ſtate ſhe remained a long 
time, till having given way to the vio- 
lence of her grief, it gradually ſubſided 
into a more tranquil ſtate: and reflec- 
tion in ſome degree reſumed | its uſual 
Power over her mind. 


After all, Z ſaid ſhe, ec perhaps I do 
« him an injuſtice—perhaps I did ſpeak 
« with too much aſperity « of Lady Gay- 
2 thorne! But chen 1 never | befare 105 
cc member Conway retort. fo. ſharply 
« upon me. ; However, to ſhow [that 1 


ce reſent his conduct, even if! it ſhould 


f 2 7 12:18 
aol B 3 « ſpring 
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« ſpring from the motive I at firſt i ima- 


ec gined, will but accelerate the moment 
« of total indifference. No! let me ap- 


« pear with a brow devoid of ſuſpicion, 


« nor imitate him by ſullenneſs, reſerve, 
« or complaints, to ſeek for the ſmiles, 
0 and the loves, in any face but her's 
© who has ſo long long looked to his 
« qill as the law of her actions, to his 
& [ove as her only hope of felicity in this 
« ſtate of being.” After theſe reflec- 
tions ſhe went, with a heart ſomewhat 
more compoſed, to the nurſery ; ſhe 
kiſſed with maternal. tenderneſs each of 


her en ; but on the face of lit- 
tle Henry, which beamed forth the 


foul of his father, ſhe could not re- 
frain from dropping a tear, inſpired by 


IO 3 feelings, By theſe effu- 


ſions 
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fions ſhe had much lightened her heart be- 
fore ſhe reached the parlour, which ſhe 

approached with a ſoul, though penſive, 

full of benevolence and kindneſs to every 
human creature. 


But we confeſs a little of this tran- 
quility gave way, when on opening the 
door ſhe ſaw I. ady Gaythorne and Con- 
way ſeated together, with that ſort of ex- 
prefion in their looks that denoted they 
had been deeply engaged in convetſa- 
tion. She exerted herſelf to hide, and : | 
to ſuppreſs this emotion; but a chillneſs, 
and a ſinking at her heart, diſcovered 
to her that ſhe had not philoſophiſed 
away the feelings with which ſhe had 
quitted the room. | 


B 4 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Conway, however, enquired 
with politeneſs reſpecting her Ladyſhip's 
indiſpoſition; and, before this ſubject 
of converſation ended, Needham and 
Sir Henry entered. 


« Well, Mr. Needham,“ cried 
Matilda, attempting to hide her deſign 
under an air of livlineſs; « Did any 
«new diſaſter ariſe after we left you?” 


El Nothing at al __ relating after 
e what you ſaw, Madam. 


« They have quite overcome their 
« mortification then, I hope.“ 


PAY \ * 


« Oh! yes, entirely; for before we 


« came 
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« came Rn they, were talking of, 


429 4 WS 


cc going to the feview, to-morrow.” F 


ce Lord!” ſaid Lady Gaythorne, * 0 1 
« dare ſay that was becauſe we ſpoke of 
« of it, you know, and ſaid we intended 

« Very probably,” ſaid Needham, 
2 that might increaſe their deſire of go- 


« ing. —Mr. Williams has promiſed to 


A 
* 


ſend, for a chaiſe to Carry them to the 
field.” x0 


- 
* 


os Well, I am heartily rejoiced we 
te came away before they talked of cheir 
0 expedition, for perhaps we ſhould have 
« been obliged to have aſked ſome of 
« them to have gone with us; and "is 


B 5 * am 


= 
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« am ſure, another day ſpent with any 
« part of that family, would infallibly 
. remove me from this ſtate of ex- 
ce iſtence.“ 


As Sir Harry and Mr. Conway 
ſaid they ſhould go on horſe-back, 
Mrs. Conway obſerved, they could 
then make room for Mrs. Neville in 
| the carriage, if it was agreeable to 
Lady Gaythorne,” „ Oh! by all 
means, madam; I am ſure ſhe is a 
very quiet agreeable perſon,” Mrs. 
Conway accordingly ſent the next morn- 
ing, to let Mrs. Neville know, that if 
ſhe would do them the favour of ac- 
companying them, they would call up- 
on her, and take her to the review. 
10 chis invitation they received a note 
CORE from 
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from Mrs. Neville, expreſſing her con- 
cern that ſhe was engaged to go with 
another party. 


The caſe was this, the Williams's, 
who (though they had been mortified to 
the quick by ſeeing Mrs. Neville ſo much 
careſſed by the Conways, &c. and 
longed. for an opportunity of teazing 
| her), were not ſo blind to their own in- 
| tereſt, but they could do ſome violence 
to their feelings when that was con- 
cerned. | And this motive ſuggeſted to 
them, that it might recommend 
them to Mrs. Conway, to behave with 
a degree of reſpect to Mrs, Neville, and 
that a contrary conduct might diſguſt 
her. As they had owned at Mrs. Con- 
way's, that Miſs Williams had been at 
weed B6 the 
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the ſame ſchool with Mrs. Neville, it 
was reſolved unanimouſly, « that they 
« ſhould viſit her, and tell. her, they 
ce did not recollect her perſon the even- 
c ing they met her at Mrs. Conways ; 
cc and, that they had never heard her 
ce name mentioned ſince ſhe had changed 
« it; but, that the moment they were 
« informed ſhe was Miſs Markland, 
« Mails Williams's ſchool-fellow, they 
« had determined'to ſolicit the pleaſure. 
ce of a renewal of her acquaintance.” “ 

They accordingly went the next 
morning, and invited her to go to the 
review with them; with a previous re- 
ſolution, however, that if ſhe accepted 
their offer; they would do all in their 
power to wound her pride and her ſen- 
fſibility 
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fibility when they got her amongſt them, 
to make themſelves, amends for going 
to ſeek her acquaintance, which they 
thought an humiliation. 


But to return to the converſation :— 
«« Well, Mr. Needhag,“ ſaid Matilda, 
“J hope you will now no longer plead, 
ce that folly reigns with greater power 
e among the higher, than the middle 
« claſs; of people, but will confeſs that 
cc FIT ſtation has 1 its own follies.“ 


#4 + 1 


175 But aki follies of. the Williams's 
ch are not. the follies of their ſtation ; 
cc „ Madam, they are follies copied from 
« the, deftryRtiye examples, of, higher. 
% life; where we ſee a man of a thou- 
« {and a year, imitating in his dreſs, in 

cc his 
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. ec his houſe, in his ſtile of living, the 
« man of five thouſand.” «© Moſt truly 
« faid,” cried Matilda; © let my for- 
« tune be what it will, may my eſta- 


cc bliſhment never exceed it. 


t One might diſcover, Madam, re- 
turned Sir Harry, * that you had been: 
c lately in town, by your having adopt- 
ed the faſhionable phraſe, efablih- 
© ment, For ever ſince the Prince of 
« Wales has had an eſtabliſhment, every 
«« prim maiden gentlewoman, who can 
« juſt afford to. keep a male and female 
« ſervant, has talked of her eftabliſh- 
ce ment; *tis almoſt as ANNOYING, as. 
ce was the fooliſh phraſe, BRE, which 
« that lively dramatick writer, Mrs. 

| « Cowley, 
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e Cowley, has now almoſt driven out 


ec 


of the town.“ 


9 
* 


« T underſtand your alluſion, faid 


Needham, © the . expreſſion, bore, has 
given place to one equally diſguſting; 


cc 


ec 


for the ſoul of folly is immortal, 
though the form in which it appears 
is eternally changing. A young 
man of faſhion, with whom 1 was 
converſing a day or two before I left 
town, told me, he had been riding 
in Hyde Park the whole of the morn- 
ing, and that he found the duſt and 
the ſun annoying to the laſt degree ; 
he had met Lady Bridget Sparkle, 
who had done nothing but annoy him 
with an account of her own repartees; 
he longed to go out of town, for now 

* 


_c 


cc 


« the parliament had broken up, he 


cc 


A 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 


cc 


cc 
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ſhould be annoyed to death with ſeeing 
every body leave it; but, that he de- 


teſted the idea of going into the 
country, for his father had infiſted 
upon his ſpending the beſt part of the 
ſummer with him, and the old man 
was politively the greateſt annoyance - 
he knew in the world.” 


2 


— 


„ What a ſtrange Gothic creature 


you are,” ſaid Lady Gaythorne, © you 
approve nothing that other people do; 
nothing that is faſhionable; I ſhould 


like to have you puniſhed, by being 


forced, this fine evening, to ſit down 


to whiſt, and confined to the card- 
table till n en AHN ir 


” That 
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e That could be no puniſhment, were 


- 


cc 


your - Ladyſhip likewiſe confined 
there.”? . 


4 * £ 3 # 4 7 4 7 : 
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„ There is a compliment for you, 


ce 


te 


24 


cc 


te 


« Suppoſe we put his gallantry to the 


Lady Gaythorne,” ſaid Mr. Conway, 


von charms, you ſee, can make 


wo 


even an Apemantus flatter... 


1 


Th When Vulcan offered net. to 


Venus, the merry Gods laughed a- 


* round,” cried Sir Harry, gaily. _ 


p * 
* 
* 3 


teſt,” ſaid Conway, touching the 


bell. “Pray do, pray do, Mr. Con- 


cc 


* way,” ſaid Lady Gaythorne, and he 
immediately rung it, 


= 
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Mrs. Conway who ſat out, chanced to 
place herſelf oppoſite to Needham, who, 
to gratify Lady Gaythorne's wiſh, was 
her partner, and who, to keep up their 
idea of his diſlike to cards, ſeemed to 
be endeavouring to aſſume a ſatisfaction 
he did not feel: the feint had a ludicrous. 


effect when oppoſed to the character he 


aſſumed, and much entertained the whole 


company. They played with ſpirit, 


but the fortune of the game turned a- 
gainſt Needham; he was rallied upon his 
ill luck. 


| Matilda, from a wiſh of not appearing 


to Conway low-ſpirited or out of temper, 


had rouſed her ſpirits beyond their na- 
tural tone, and there was a momentary 
wildneſs, and an exceſs of gaiety in her 


countenance, 
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countenance, whilſt ſhe overlooked the 
_ card-table, that Conway remarked with 
ſurprize, and imputed to a wrong mo- | 
tive. He had never before ſeen her, 
after any diſpute between them, ſo live- 
ly, fo unembarraſſed, or ſo ſoon appear 
to have forgotton their diſagreement.— 
He was mortified that his want of tem- 
per had not power to make a longer 
impreſſion on her mind. He recollect- 
ed with diſguſt what Lady Gaythorne 
had faid reſpecting Needham; and the 
thought ſtarted into his head, how 
ſtrange ſoever it may ſeem to a diſpaſ- 
fionate obſerver, that ſhe had met him 
in the garden; had mentioned to him 
what had paſſed, and that he had adviſed 
her not to appear to be hurt by his be- 
hayiour, but to pique him by inatten- 


tion. 
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tion. When we once admit ſuſpicions 


injurious to thoſe we love, into wiiat fatal 
extremes do they ſometimes hurry us; 
the bittereſt malice of an enemy often 
does leſs injury. 


Conway had fixed theſe, thoughts o 


firmly in his head, that he began men- 


tally to comment with infinite ſeverity 
on the conduct of a woman, who could 
to a third perſon mention the faults of a 
huſband ſhe pretended to love, from any 
motive: whatever, and agitated himſelf 
to that degree, that he knew not a card 
he played. When they were alone he 
took no notice of what had paſſed, but 
treated her with a coolneſs and reſerve, 
that cut her to the heart. She choſe 
not to renew the ſubject however Know- 

* | ing 
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ing that attempting to explain, or to re- 
mark upon, paſt diſagreements, often 
ſerved but to renew them and create 
freſh animoſity, concluding, that 1f Con- 
way's affection for her was {till the ſame, 
his reſerve would wear off of itſelf wich- 


out a formal reconciliation, 


In ſome poſitions of Conway's mind 
ſhe world have hit upon a fortunate 
mode of conduct; but in the preſeny it 
was the worſt ſhe could have adopted. It 
gave ſtrength to his ſuſpicions. 


When we conſider how much man 
varies from himſelf at different periods 
of his exiſtence, how vain appears the 
endeavour to reduce the art of pleaſing 


to a ſyſtem. The random glance of an 


eyes 
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eye; the caſual movement of a feature, 
a ſoſt inflexion of the voice, an epithet 
fortunately choſen, ſhall mock the la- 
boured attempts of real affection, though 
guided by Wiſdom and Virtue, 


— 


a*< 


* 
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n AT. 
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NrrDHANM and Mrs. Conway hap- 
pened to be the firſt who made their ap- 
pearance in the breakfaſt-room the next 
morning. Whilſt they waited for the 
aſſembling of the reſt of the company, 
Mrs, Conway apologizing to Needham, ; 
called for pens and ink, in order to write 
a note: wanting a ſeal, and not having 
her watch about her, Needham begged 
her to make uſe of an antique engraved 
gem he wore on his finger. Having 
ſealed her note, ſhe took notice of the 
extreme beauty of the impreſſion, and 
after looking on it ſome little time, re- 


turned 
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turned 1t to Nesdham juſt as Conway 
happened to paſs by the window. He 
ſaw them, engaged as he thought, in an 


earneſt converſation ;—he was alarmed. 


« She has ſo high an opinion of his wiſ- 


ce dom,“ ſaid he, “ ſhe is certainly re- 
ce ceiving his inſtructions how to a | 
With this idea, which gave a deep wound 
to his pride and his ſenſibility, he en- 
tered the TORR i d 0 >; 


*1 


Have the wan 11 ama 
to n a VT to Nr. ee 
6 jus will be e with it.“ He 
looked at it. 
te happy in being the poſſeſſor of ſo 


Tou are very 


« rare a gem, it has an infinity of me- 
ce rit.” After holding it a few minutes in 
his 
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his hand, he returned it to Needham, 
with an air that ſhewed he declined con- 
verſation. 


1 4 7 SE; i 

7 
| 
. & % 


Juſt then entered to them Lady 
Gaythorne; Conway flew to place her 
a chair, and when ſhe had ſeated her- 
ſelf, he m et, as he thought Ma- 
tilda had begun to aſſume _— 
to cala upon der. 1 vd bas 


1 


| Watte ni! 
He leant his arm over the back of 
her Ladyſhip's chair, and enquired how 
ſhe did, with an inflexion of voice of 
the moſt, engaging kind; and, in order 
to amuſe her, aſked Needham for the 
ring, and began to comment on the ex- 
cellence of the deſign and execution. 
This, though in itſelf no more than a 

Vou, Il. E common 


— 


[4 
| 
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common action, appeared in a ſtronger 
light to Matilda, when ſhe contraſted it 
with the coldneſs and reſerve in his man- 
ner, before Lady Gaythorne entered; 
Me chought it betrayed a deſign to pique 


Rer. 
44a 


Lady Gaythorne ſeemed to enjoy 
theſe attentions, as proofs of her con- 


queſt, and, by a thouſand little dcs 
. dong, 1 her triumph. 


— 
1 * 


| ul at this inſtant it was that the ſer- 


vant returned, as J have before related, 


with a note from Mrs. Neville, declin- 
ing the invitation to go with them to 


the review, having yielded to the ex- 


ceſſive importunities of the Williams's. 


o 
a 

- 6 * , : 2 

f ! : 0 F Y : d. 


by 
2 
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Tou will not have the company of 
« your favourite, ſhe is pre-engaged,” 
ſaid Mrs. Conway, turning to Need- 
ham, | 


e Oh! 1 am s Mr. Needham can 
cc never regret the abſence of any one, 


« when Mrs. Conway i is preſent,” ' cried 
Lady Sanne | 


There 1 in theſe words, to all 
but Mr. and Mrs. Conway, nothing 


more than a common- place compli- 


ment; and even they put different con- 


ſtructions upon them. The former ſup- 
poſed them to have reference to the con- 
verſation they had had the preceding 
evening. The latter as an expreſſion of 


pique at her imagining any great addi- 
CG 3x: : tion 
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tion could be made by Mrs. Neville, to 
the pleaſure of any one of the male 
bot of the company, when n 
ſhip was of the party. | 


—— — 
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From ſeveral little hints of this kind; 
| in the courſe of the day, Conway could 
ii not help ſuſpecting, at ſome moments, 
that Lady Gaythorne knew, or at leaſt 
conjectured, more than ſhe had ſaid to 
him, reſpecting Needham and Mrs. 


— ww — — ad 
* 
- N - / * — 


— — _— 
— — 


| Conway. 


The fear, however, of doing Matilda 
an injuſtice, made him overcome him- 
Self, fo far as to prevent him from lead- 
ing to a converſation with her Lady- 
WP, that might oo her room to ap- 
2 Pretend 


4 
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prehend, he believed Matilda capable of 


a mean and indelicate action. 


They had company to dine with them 
that day, who ſtaid till the evening, ſo 


that the Conways had little opportunity 


of converſing apart, till the muy had 
| retired for the night. 


asd Gill anainniged hes der leon 


olf not appearing to notice any altzration 


in Conway's behaviour, leſt he. ſhould | 


impute her remarks to jealouſy. A con- 


duct, which, though it ſprung from the 
beſt motive: in the world, was of all 
others the moſt powerfully calculated to 
keep alive the ideas Lady. Gaythorne's 


ſuggeſtions had given birth to. 


bb +3 oo TT "CHAP. 
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at 
& 


e n A 11. 

Tr E day following they. went to 
the review; Sir Harry and Mr. Conway 
on horſeback, Needham with the ladies 

in the carriage. When they had been on 
the Heath ſome little time, Needham: 
looking out ſaw. ſome perſon. in a poſt- 

chaiſe at a diſtance bowing to them, he- 
pointed out the chaiſe to Lady Gay- 

thorne and Mrs. Conway, they had no 
ſooner returned one bow than another 
demanded an acknowledgment, and ſo 
on to the amount of fix or ſeven. 


Good God!” cried Needham, © for 
“ Heaven's ſake! how many are there? 
&« the heads pop up one after another as. 

| « ynex- 
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C unexpectedly af the children make their 
e appearance, crawling out of the great 
„ Harlequin Leg in the Pantomime of 
« Robinſon Cruſoe.” — It is the Wil- 
„e liams's, cried Mrs. Conway, © and 
c J do believe I eſpy Mrs. Neville 
oc amongſt them Poor thing, ſhe muſt 
* be fainting.-I wiſh we could relieve 
e her from ſo terrible a ſituation.” 


I am really concerned for her,” 


ſaid Needham. Lord,” cried Lady 


Gaythorne, how could ſhe truſt her- 
«ſelf amongſt them?] am ſure if they 
e had me in their power but one day, 
« they'd abſolutely pertrify me to death.” 
There would be no great danger of 
ce it,” returned Needham, © if they put 


* you in the midſt of half a dozen of 
* 1 « them. 


A 
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te them in a poſt-chaiſe in the middle of 
* Mer :7: 521] | 

« Lord! Needham, what an oddity 
« you are | Well then, they would ſuf- 


« focate me to death—ſomething or 


other, I am fare, they would do, ſuf- 


ce figient to put me out of the world.“ 


Juſt then they ſaw ſome of the chaiſe 
ladies get out, and place themſelves 


near the General, amongſt whom was 


Mrs. Neville. After ſome time, „We 
« could make room for your friend, 
faid Lady Gaythorne, « but then it will 
ce be a ſhocking; thing to take her from 
<« hat company, will-1t not, Madam? And 
« really hawing any one of that horrid 
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- // 
ce family, among us, would annoy us 


c 


A 


paſt all endurance.” , 
7 | 

c They mult be very unreaſonable in- 
« deed,” ſaid Mrs. Conway, if they 
c are offended at our relieving the poor 
Lady from ſo diſagreeable a ſitua- 
0 tion; for my own part, I Would 
« readily hazard their diſpleaſure but 
« as the horſes are from the carriage, 
«© how can we get to her? And, per- 
« haps, if we ſend. a ſervant, thoſe 
people will perſuade her to ſtay with 
« them.” —< I will go,” ſaid Mr. Necd- 
bam, Is with al my heart, if you think 
J can prevail upon her to come to 


4 you. ; F | : =T a 1 3 _— 


4 7 


* 
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_«: He went, and preſently returned, 


cc 


leading Mrs. Neville. 


After they had ſeated themſelves, 


and Mrs. Conway had enquired of Mrs. 
N-ville, how ſhe did, with the politeſt 
attention; Lady Gaythorne ſuddenly 
exclaimed, Lord! Mrs. Neville, how 


cc 


6c 


could you venture yourſelf amongſt 
thoſe people? are not you dead?” = 


«© When they came to make the invi- 


oc 


7 


La) 


ic 
c 


4 


c« 


tation, returned ſhe, « 1 wiſhed: 
to have declined accepting it, for one 
or two reaſons, (though. I did not 
then know the manner in which we 
were to be conveyed here), but they 
importuncd me ſo ſtrongly; that my 

F cc father 
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father thought it would give offence 
to them if 1 refuſed, and as he has 
a great eſteem for Mr. Williams, I 
would not diſpleaſe him by not accept- 


ing their apparently civil requeſt. 


When the chaiſe came to fetch me 


from the hill, there was only Miſs Wil- 
liams in it, and I had not the leaſt idea 


of 'the nene webe 60 Eb -up 


at the Vicarage; however, diſagree- 


able and uncomfortable as was my 


ſituation amongſt them, it was ren- 
dered worſe by their converſation, 
vhich conſiſted of a ſtring of imperti- 


nent queſtions, which I diſpleaſed 
them by not chuſing to anſwer with 
any degree of communicative loqua- 


city. 
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On their return home, they had nos 


proceeded above a quarter of a mile, be- 


fore the coach was obliged to halt on 
account of a great croud on the road 
which obſtructed;its way, and furrounded 


a a chaiſe which had broken down; inquir- 


ing into the matter, they found this to 
be the identical vehicle that had contain- 
ed the Williams's, one or two of whom 


were much hurt. It was impoſſible for 


either of the ladies to make their way 
to them, but Mr. Needham got out, in 
order to give them what aſſiſtance might 
lay in his power. He came back to 
them in a few minutes, and told them 


he had found Mrs. Williams much hurt, 


as: likewiſe one of her daughters; the 


reſt, he ſaid, were terribly | frightened, 
but ſeemed more hurt by the ſneers of 


0 . the 
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the foot paſſengers (who diverted them- 
ſclves with wondering how the family 
could all have ſqueezed themſelves into 
the chaiſe) than at the ſirrfhtion of their 
an and ſiſters. Mrs. Conway and 
Mrs. Neville ſcemed much concerned 
for the diſagreeable and painful accident 
| which had happened, notwithſtanding 
their diſlike to the people; and Lady 
Gaythorne, after ſome minutes conſidera- 
tion, aſked Needham if they were near 
any houſe in which they could ſtay till 
the carriage could return from taking 
home the Williams's ? 2 


2 I ſee one at a few yards diſtance, by 
the road fide,” ſaid Needham. 
g | | 
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« Oh! I cannot go there,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Conway, © the next houſe, when 
© e have paſſed that, I know, will be 
« open to us, but hat is ſhut againſt me.” 


Needham, who had been told her 
father would not ſee her, on- ac- 
count of her having married contrary 
his inclinations, gueſſed. immediately 


this to be the place of his reſidence, 


from the agitated manner in which ſhe 


| ſpoke, and after the Williams's had been 


put into the catriage, was for leading 
Lady Gaythorne to the houſe Mrs. Con- 
way had recommended... But her Lady- 


tip declared ſhe could not walk a ſtep. 


further than to the houſe in view, with- 
out fainting away; Mrs. Conway then 
2g. 'There is a. little bench hid 

« amongſt 
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t amongſt ſome ſhrubs in the front of 
ec the houſe, on which I will fir till the 
ce carriage returns, I' ſhall be ſcreened 
ce from the ſun, and that is all I require: 
« doyou, Mr. Needham, conduct Lady 
« Gaythorne to. the houſe,” They 
opened the garden door, Matilda went 
and placed herſelf. on the ſeat. ſhe had! 
deſcribed, and Needham led Lady Gay- 
thorne towards the building, an. old- 
faſhioned manſion, which ſeemed: to 
have belonged to a family of ſome conſe-. 

quence, and to which they approached. 
by a long gravel walk. f ; 
Mr. Needham knocked. at the door, 
and a maid- ſervant looked out at a 
window and demanded their buſineſs, 
whilſt they could juſt. eſpy the head of a 


man 
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man in a woollen night- cap peeping be- 
hind her. Mr. Needham, in as few words 
as poſſible told the accident that had 
happened, and requeſted admittance for 
the lady: at which the woman turned from 
the window and ſeemed to be in conver- 
ſation with the perſon behind the cur- 
tain. At length, however, they heard a 
voice calling to the maid, who was 
then apparently deſcending the ſtairs, 
« Put them into the great parlour ; z 
« and do you hear, mind that vou open 
« that window next the garden, leaſt thoſe 
e confounded window-t tax collectors 
« ſhould have any ſpy about.” ; 


At laſt the — 5 8 che hall- door, 
and having unlocked and unbolted it, 
they 


1724 
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they entered and were ſnewed into a dark. 
parlour, Which, however, the ſervant 
ſoon illuminated by opening the window 
as her maſter had ordered her. Here 
they fat for ſome minutes, when the maſ- 
ter of the houſe appeared to them, his 
head covered with a woollen night; cap, his 
body cloathed in a long gown of green 
baize, belted with a leathern girdle, 
When they entered. into, converſation, 
he inquired, who. the parties. were wha 
had been overturned, and on being told, 
the family of the Reverend Mr. Wil- 
liams, he broke out into the moſt vio- 
lent invectives againſt them, accuſing 
them of the moſt extreme extravagance, 
pride, folly, and diſſipation, and did not 
ſcruple to pronounce their recent diſaſter 


| a puniſh=. 
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a puniſhment inflicted on them by Pro- 
vidence for their imprudent conduct and 
rage for amuſement; for Mr. Seymour, 
though he had not for many years viſited 
in the neigbourhood, knew the hiſtory 
and tranſactions of every family in it from 
his ſervant. And after all,” conti- 
nued he, © this Mrs. Williams, I find, 
« was formerly only a ſervant; but wo- 
* men ſervants now-a-days are the moſt 
« extravagant wretches in the world, for 
« which reaſon I have turned off all 
« mine except one, and though ſhe is. 
« better than the gencrality, ſhe is by 
* no means what I could wiſh her to 
& be. Do you know, it was but yeſter- 
« day I cane upon her ſuddenly, and I 
found the tuſfey waſhing her neck 
with oat-meal: yes, I aſſure you, 


cc. 1 
waſting. 
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e waſting as mich. oat-meal' about her 
« fine white neck, forſooth, as would have 
«© made meſſes of gruel for half the poor 
ec people in the pariſh. * Needham could 
not help ſmiling internally at ſome 
parts of this converſation, and to change 
the ſubject, ſaid, © You ſeem Sir to have 
cc an extremely good houſe.” ©« You ſhall 
« ſee it if you pleaſe, Sir,” returned he, 
«© and ſome pictures which are eſteemed” 
te excellent.” Upon which he immedi- 
ately conducted them up ſtairs, and cal- 
ling the maid, they oyerheard him whiſ- 
per her, to order the man who was. 
working in the garden (for he did not 
keep a gardner to; lep! in the houſe, in 
order to avoid paying the ſervant tax,) 
to go home for a little time and lock 
the gate of the garden in which the fruit 


WAS. 3. 
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Was : 66 Fas H they ſhould take it into 
ce thcir heads to walk there, they'll ex- 
« pect me to offer them ſome fruit, and 
yy there is no occaſion to give one's things 
c away to ſtrangers. 3 | 
Needham and Mrs. Neville were too 
well amuſed. however, with the pictures, 
and Lady Gaythorne too languid for 
either of them, to wiſh, to walk in the 
garden, till they were told the coach was 
come back; when thanking Mr, Sey- 
mour for the reception he had given 
them they joined Mrs. Comray and pro- 
ceeded to the garden- gate, where che car- 
riage waited for them. 
. What pity. it is, " ſaid Lady Gay- 
| thorne- when they were ſeated, . cc that 


( od 


X 
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old gentleman makes ſuch a - horrid 
« ſpectacle of himſelf ; he really looks 
« like an old hermit juſt emerged from 
<« his cave. If he would go more into 
« the world and dreſs better, I proteſt 


wo 


«c 


* 


«Cc 


cc 


came into the country; for J really 
think he does not make a great noiſe, 
« and people who live always in the 
c country are apt to get a loud buſtling 
way that annoys one dreadfully.“ Oey 
- And now, whilſt they are compleating 


40 


their ride home to dinner, let me finiſh 


this Chapter with a ſtiort hiſtory of the 


Father of Mrs, Conway, and I will en- 


deavour as nearly as poſſible to give it in 
LEE Will 30 4 | Ur > 71 130 bo 5 tlie 


he would be quite as endurable as 


moſt of the people I have ſeen ſince I 
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the words in which ſhe in confidence re- 
| Jated it to me, her moſt intimate friend. 


„ My mother died,“ ſaid Matilda, 
when 1 was extremely young; ſo 
<« young, that 1 have no recollection of 
ce her perſon. My grand-mother, very 


much to my father's ſatisfaction, as it 
_ © ſpared him the expence and trouble of 


te my education, took the care of me 


e till her death, which happened when 


10 J was about fourteen years old. She 
« had provided me proper maſters in 


< the different branches of female edu- 
<< cation, and her own conduct and pre- 


“ cepts were my beſt inſtructors in the 


« religion of my anceſtors and my 


* country. On the death of this re- 


* ſpectable parent, a ſiſter of my mo- 


ce ther's, 
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ec ther's, who had many years before, 
« againſt the ſolicitations. of all her 
e friends, abjured the Proteſtant' reli- 
c gion, and taken the veil in the con- 
cc vent of- , wrote to requeſt he 
& would place me under her protection. 
This propoſal my father likewiſe a- 
« greed to, as he thought he ſhould 
«© keep me there at leſs expence than at 
ce an Engliſh boarding-ſchool, and amidſt 
“ all his parſimony he had ftill fo much 


e of the pride of a gentleman, as W 
ce wiſh me to differ from the vulgar in 


« my mind and manners. 


Under the tuition of my amiable 


tc aunt, Siſter Agnes, (to whoſe. care 1 


« am indebted for the cultivation. of 
c thoſe ſeeds of virtue nature had im- 
« planted 


| 
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« planted. in my breaſt, and for calling 


forth thoſe talents ſhe had beſtowed), 
I lived till the age of eighteen; when 
ce mx father recalled me to my native 


* country. As ſince the death of my mo- 
e ther (the only perſonf of either ſex 


cc to whom he had ever ſhewn the ſmall- 
« eſt attachment) his natural diſlike to 


c ſociety had increaſed, and he now. 
* lived wholly in folitude, Lady H—, 
* his ſiſter, offered to introduce me to 


ec the world; ſhe had lately become a 


< widow, reſided the greateſt part of the 


« year in town, and ſaw an infinity of 
« gay and faſhionable people. At her 
«houſe I became acquainted with Mr. 


„ Conway, who was a frequent and 
. « favourite viſitor of her Ladyſhip, who 
ce had for him the higheſt reſpect, and 


ce thinking 
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ce thinking ſhe ſaw in him a ſimilarity 
« of diſpoſition to mine, encouraged 
« his attentions to me, and my partiality 
& to his merits. My father, however, 


« mean while, received propoſals of 


« marriage for me, from a gentleman of 


« much- larger fortune than Mr. Con- 


« way's, and inſiſted upon my renoun- , 


« cing all thoughts of an union with the 


latter, proteſting that if we married 
« he would never leave me a ſingle ſhil- 
« ling. Lady H—, who had ſuffered 
c herfelf, from the ſame cauſe, inveigh- 
« ed, in the bittereſt terms, againſt this 
* tyrannical abuſe of paternal power. 
« Conway then ſaid, there was only one 


« way by which we could evade its ef- 
« fects, his fortune would be ſufficient, 
< without living to the extent of it, to 


oF os. II. D « furniſh 
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« furniſh us in the country with the com- 
« forts, the conveniencies, and even ſome 
« of the elegancies of life. He exagge- 
« rated the merit of the ſacrifice I ſhould 
« make by renouncing a world, of which 
« his partiality made him fancy I was 
« one of the moſt brilliant ornaments, to 
« domeſticate in the country. For a time 
es whe thought of becoming a. portionleſs 
ec wife to a man whoſe anceſtors had re- 
« duced the family. eſtate to a bare 
< third of its original value, appeared 
« to me an act of imprudence and 1n- 
« juſtice, and made me oppoſe an over- 
ce ture which my heart ardently wiſhed 
« accompliſhed; quitting the gay 
« world would, to me, have been bat 
« a matter of ſmall importance, had a 
© common motive been my inducement 

| £ for 


* 
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c for leaving it, but to withdraw from it 


« for the ſociety of Conway, my heart 
« bounded at the thought. 


. never- ceaſing ſolicitations of 
« Conway, which were ſeconded by La- 
« dy H—, at length conquered my 
cc every ſcruple. We went, ſoon after 
cc our marriage to throw ourſelves at the 
<« feet of my father, but the moment our 
cc names were announced, he ſent word, 
« that he did not wiſh to receive viſits 
« from ſuch poor gueſts. We have not 
e fince had courage to repeat our viſit,” 
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rr. 


TE adventures of the day ſerved 
them for converſation at dinner time. 
Soon after the ladies had withdrawn from 
table, Needham followed them to the 
drawing- room. Lady Gaythorne com- 
plained of exceſſive fatigue from the 
heat of the day, and Mrs. Conway re- 
commended it to her to endeavour to 
compoſe herſelf to ſleep for an hour or 
two: her Ladyſhip faid ſhe would take 
her advice, and ringing for her woman 
to attend her, retired for that purpoſe. 
As ſoon as ſhe had left the room, Mrs, 
Conway, who was deſirous of knowing 
how her neighbours, the Williams's, 
were, after their terrible accident, aſked 

Needham 
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Needham and Mrs. Neville if they 
would accompany her in calling on 
them. Needham and Mrs. Neville 


expreſſed their deſire of going, and te 
fet out. 


A few minutes after their departure, 
Sir Harry declined taking any more wine, 
and complained of a violent pain in his 
head, which he imputed to riding in the 
fun, during the heat of the day, and 
begging his friend- to excuſe him, went 
into an adjqning apartment, in order to 
throw himſelf on a ſopha. 


Conway went to the drawing-room, in 
expectation of finding the ladies there, 
and inquiring of a ſervant where they 


D 3 Vere, 
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were, they were, he was told, & gone a 
« walking.” - 


He now looked about for the laſt new 
comedy, which he had ſeen laying in 
in that room before dinner, but not 
finding it he went to Mrs. Conway's ap- 
partment, thinking ſhe might have car- 
ried it there; he was diſappointed in his 
arch; but returning paſt Lady Gay- 
thorne's dreſſing-room, imagining her 
Ladyſhip to be gone out, he ſtepped in 
to ſee if ſhe had taken it away. He 
opened the door, and inſtantly perceived 
it laying on the toilet; he took it up, and 
ſtood for a minute looking into it, but 
turning about to go out of the room, 
his eye caught, from the looking-glaſs, 
the reflection of Lady Gaythoroe's figure, 


laying 
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laying on the ſopha at the bottom of 

the room; he turned round, © God 
« bleſs me! I beg your Ladyfhip's par- 

cc, don, but I really thought you were 

« gone out with the reſt of the ladies; 

« and J came here for this play, to amuſe 

te myſelf in your abſence.” © Are they 

« gone out?” ſaid ſhe; * I did not 

c Know it: what have you done with 
Sir Harry?“ 


% He complained of a heal-ache, and 
« wiſhed to be alone.“ 


« I was reading a little of that play,” 
faid Lady Gaythorne, “ this morning, I 
« never ſaw it acted, and there was one 
« paſſage I did not rightly underſtand. 

Dis | « If 
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« If you'll give me leave I'll ſhow: it 
<« you 82 | ; 4 

He brought the book, and whilſt ſhe 
turned over the leaves, ſat down on a 


chair near her, and could not help making 


| her Ladyſhip whoſe form he had never 


ſeen appear to greater advantage, the 
ſubje& of his contemplations. To fa- 


vour her repoſe, ſhe had been un- 


dreffed, and had thrown» over her 
a. robe de chambre of the fineſt chintz, 
which, being made extremely wide 
and long, fell in the moſt graceful 
folds, and gave that fullneſs to her 
figure, which her tall ſtature required. 
Her locks, which, by - the aid of 
her hair-dreſſer, appeared extremely 


lexuriant, hung, according to the fa- 


ſhion 
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ſhion of the day, to the bottom of her 
waiſt, giving a pictureſque air to her 
whole appearance. : 


Rouſſeau, in his “ Confeſſions,” tells 
us, the girls who drew his attention 
moſt towards them, were not always the 
handſomeſt. It was rather thoſe who 
« had the moſt of delicacy and languor 
ce in their air and deportment ; the ſoft- 
« eſt voices, the whiteſt hands; who 
« wore the fineſt linen, and the beſt 
c fancied colours.” The fact is, that 
an air of luxury, an exceſs of ſoftneſs, 
often aids the empire of the ſenſes 
more than the moſt finiſhed beauty, 
where theſe are not poſſeſſed in a pre- 
eminent degree. Female ſprightlineſs 
and ſpirit give an idea of ſomething to 


1 be 


— 
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be overcome—a city in the height of 
power and glory, not to be reduced but 
with danger and difficulty; Female in- 
activity, ſoftneſs, and languor, remind 
us of a city which luxury and effeminacy. 
have rendered incapable of defending it- 
ſelf, ready to fall an eaſy conqueſt to the 
| firſt invader. In manners of this laſt 
caſt, there is nothing that puts us in. 
mind of reſiſtance, and though oppoſi- 
tion in many caſes ſerves but to increafe 
the fury of the paſſions, it is when they 
have paſſed far beyond their natural li- 
mits; for, in the beginning of their pro- 
greſs, it ſometimes gives them a check, 
L which anſwers the falutary purpoſe of 
forcing them back to their proper chan- 
n 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps from a femrle endowed with 
the moſt regular beauty, adorned with 
every ſprightly air that gaily dances in 
the train of the graces, who added to 
theſe the wit and the ſpirit of Minerva, 
the feeling, the elegant Matilda would 
have had little to have dreaded. Amidſt 
the blaze of ſuch charms, the conſtancy 
of Conway might have remained un- 
ſhaken; whilſt from Lady Gaythorne, 
whoſe underſtanding was of the meaneſt 
order, whoſe temperament was the cold- 
eſt, and whoſe mind was never agitated 
ſavc by the deſire of admiration, ſne had 
every thing to fear. Her attention, 
though proceeding from the moſt con- 
temptible motive, flattered; becauſe it 
appeared an effort in favour of a particu- 
| D 6 lar 
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lar object, a triumph over * native 


indolence. 


But to return from this long digreſ- 


- fion. I left her Ladyſhip turning over. 


the leaves of the comedy. © TI proteſt,” 


ſaid ſhe, I beg your pardon, but I. 


ce cannot find it now.” © I have been. 


„ jn marking the effect of that undreſs: 
« I never ſaw you look better in tlie 
« moſt ſtudied habit. It proves the 
* truth of the OE eg hackney= 


= ed quotation: 


70 Beauty when unadorn'd 's adorn'd the moſt. 


« Do you really think this diſhabille 
becoming? 


& Indeed, 
7 


Indeed I think you look elegant 
charming! to a higlr degree, and that 
« this would be a happy minute for our 
fair painter to catch the form of hh: 
„Helen.“ | 


Lord, I wiſh ſhe were here if you 
Aare of that opinion;—and 1 declare 1 
. think your countenance has infinitely 
e more of the proper ſpirit of Paris, than. 
« "when we fat i in form at Mr. Neville's;. 
«hut yowought to fit here ;—and ſhould. 


« lean juſt ſo—your head a little more t 


« againſt the back—there, that is juſt 
t as. ſhe placed you. Now I ought to 
« ſtand in this attitude,” ſaid ſhe, leav- 
ing the ſopha, and placing herſelf in 
the poſition the painter had choſen, 


« as having been led to you by Venus.“ 
The 


* 
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The wine Conway had drank had 
heated his brain there was an alluring 
naivete in her manner that appeared at that 
moment ſeducing: Charming,” cried 
he, «you enter into the ſpirit of the 
ec ſcene,” and from perſonating a cha- 
racer himſelf, he really began to feel 
it, He involuntarily ſtarted from 'his 
feat, and placed her on the ſopha. 


e Lord!” faid ſhe, “ if any, one was 
* to ſee this, they would think us mad, 
« or worſe.” There are ſome people”? 
faid he, ready to. miſconſtrue every 
« innocent frolick.” 


* 


« So they do, but I proteſt I am al- 


— 


c ways of opinion, if we think no harm, 


* 


« we then do no wrong.” _ | 
« Enchanting 


Sy 
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c Enchanting fimplicity,” cried he, 
« ] never ſaw a creature ſo inſpired by - 
cc the Graces.” © You do not think ſo 
« in ſincerity, replied ſhe. 


« | do, by the hand of Venus, of which 
c thisis the moſt finiſhed model.” « Yow 
« muſt not kiſs. my hand poſitively 
e ſhall be obliged to turn you out of 
the room.” 


She ſaid, I muſt turn you out of 
« the room,” but ſhe did not repel the 
firſt advances to familiarity ; and Conway, 
like the frogs in the fable, might have 
exclaimed, © this is but amuſement to 
« you, to me it is death.” His reaſon. 
became the ſlave of his ſenſes. He for- 
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got what he owed to the beſt affections. 
of the heart, to honour, and to duty. 


Lady Gaythorne faw: he was not to be 
intimidated, but by expoſure ; the allure- 
ments ſhe had at firſt practiſed, were 
only intended to try the power of her 
own charms on a heart that thought it- 
{lf inviolably attached to another object; 
whether her Ladyſhip had. approached 
too near a flame ſhe had fanned to con- 
ſume another; or reflected that ſacrifices 

to vanity, or to paſſion, may be ſome- 
times made by the wedded fair, and 
without diſcovery, and ir her caſe thought 
it would be better to ſave the parties 


neareſt concerned an infinity of inquie- 
- tude, and herſelf the fatigue and trouble 
of further reſiſtance, by deſiſting from. 


oppoſition; 
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oppoſition, I pretend not to determine, 
but like Herodotus, hold myſelf bound 
to relate all I have heard, and the fact 
is, if ſhe 1 %ted ſhe did not conquer. 


* 


e HA x. 
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CHAP, v. 


Tur return of the ladies and Need- 
ham obliged them to ſeparate. Conway 
quitted the houſe by a back door, and 
walked, without ſtopping, till he had got 
to a good diſtance from it, his ſoul torn 
by a chaos of painful ſenſations ; the 
momentary illuſion of the ſenſes was 
paſſed, in every breeze he heard the 
voice of Matilda breathing the re- 
proaches. he felt he merited, and, in 
imagination, beheld her wounded and de- 
licate ſpirit, ſinking under the weight of 
diſappointed affection, and painting its 


ſufferings 
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ſufferings on her mild and dejected 
aſpect. Injured friendſhip now ſeemed 
roll its awful thunders on his ears; and 
his quickened fancy imagined its keen 
indignant glances, which, piercing as 
the elementary fires, glared before his 
ſight. Even the playful gambols of the 
fiſh, as he crofled the canal by a turf 
walk, that led to a grove of aged elmsz 
cauſed him to ſtart, with a ſenſation of 
terror he had ſcarcely ever before ex- 
perienced on any occaſion. He flew to 
the thickeſt covert of the grove, but 
it could not hide from him the ſight of 
his own. conduct; he remained there, 
in a ſtate almoſt approaching to deſpair, 
till the ſhades of night began to fall. 
He returned with a pace the moſt re- 
verſe from that with which he had haſted 
thither, 
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thither, his tardy ſteps were long, very 
long, in conducting him to that habita- 
tion, which he had never before approach- 
ed but with extreme eagerneſs. He drew 
near to the back part of the houſe, whilſt 
there was yet light -enough for him to 
diſcern through the grated window of 
the nurſery a little head nodding to him, 
and preſently heard two or three ſoft 
voices calling out, We are going to 
« bed, Papa; good-night.” | 


Conway, waving his hand, uttered 
„ Good-night;”” mentally adding,— 
« Peace to your ſlumbers, ſweet inno- 
« cents, though ſorrow and ſelf-reproach 
« imbitter mine. He proceeded to 
the parlour, where he found Sir Harry 
alone. | 


40 I have 
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ce ] have been ſeeking you all over 
ec the grounds,” were the firſt words he 
uttered to Conway. The change which 
took place in the countenance of the lat- 
ter during their utterance may be con- 
ceived, for «© Guilt makes cowards of 
cc us all.” It was fo ſtriking, that it 
could not have eſcaped the eyes of Sir 
Harry, had not the duſky evening veil- 
ed it from his ſight. 

« A melancholy affair has happened,” 
continued Sir Harry; «© Mrs. Conway 
« was ſent for, ſoon after ſhe came home, 
cc to her father who had been taken ſud- 
cc denly III. She haſted to his houſe; 
but, before ſhe had reached it, he had 
5 breathed his laſt. She is alone in her 
* own apartment,and requeſted youmight” 

« be 
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« be ſent to her the moment you came 
ce in.” Conway quitted theſparlour inſtant- 
| ly, and went to the chamber of Matilda. 
He found her in a melancholy poſture, 
impatiently watting his return. Accuſ- 
tomed to confide every thought of her 
heart to his breaſt, ſhe looked for the 
moment of his arrival as the moment of 
relief, as it would afford her an oppor- 
tunity of pouring out her ſorrows to one 
whoſe heart, whoſe affections, whoſe 
manners, rendered him the fitteſt perſon 
in the world to ſoothe an oppreſſed ſpi- 
rit. The reſentments of a good mind 
die away, when the objects of them are 
in a ſtate of ſuffering; ſhe knew the 
feelings of her own heart, and ſhe had 
been accuſtomed to judge of the opera- 
tions of Conway's by her own. She 


hoped 
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hoped that little reſerve which had for a 
ſhort time hung about him, would en- 
tirely vaniſh, when he knew how much 
real cauſe ſhe had, for uneaſineſs and 
| vexation of mind. She had entirely 
forgiven him, and concluded, that though 
not intentionally ſhe muſt have given 
him ſome cauſe of diſpleaſure, and 
blamed herſelf ' for not having with 
openneſs inquired and inſiſted upon 
knowing in what ſhe had offended him. 
She roſe on his entrance and came to- 
wards him. | 


« Oh, my dear Conway,” faid ſhe, 
« if you knew how violent a ſhock I 
<« have ſuſtained, I am ſure you would 
« pity me, even though you did not 


20. love 
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* love me as you were uſed to love 
le 


* 


c I do know it,“ returned he, «1 
< pity thee from my ſoul, and I love 
< thee better than ever. Heaven knows, 
«© how unworthy, how very unworthy I 

hold myfelf of the poſſeſſion of ſo in- 
c efti mable a treaſure.” 


„ And does then your heart feel as 
it uſed to do for me? Is there not 


cc one atom of. coldneſs in it towards 
« your own Matilda? And do you 
ce know, Conway, my dear Conway, that 
Jam that portionleſs wife 1 feared 1 
0 ſhould be.“ | | 


7811 do know it, my beſt love, and 1 
am- 
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« am not, I ſwear I am not a jot the 
« Jeſs happy on that account.” 


« You are the beſt, the moſt generous 
« of men,” ſaid ſhe, burſting into tears 
on his neck. © But I" 


« Do not weep, do not diſtreſs thy 
« ſweet mind; indeed he was not a fa- 
« ther to thee, he did not deſerve thaſe 
e precious drops.“ 


«« When I got to his houſe,” ſaid Ma- 
tilda, © he lay without ſenſe or motion 
% he had been ſeized with an apoplectic 
« fit, Which put an end to his exiſtence, 
« notwithſtanding every aſſiſtance had 
« been adminiſtered under the direction . 


« of Dr, J, whom the ſervant had 
Yor. II. E | 


W 


2 
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«ſent for on his firſt ſeizure. To find 
cc him lifeleſs, and to know that he ex- 
1 pired in a ſtate of animoſity with thoſe 
«. ſo near to him, and whom he ought 
« to have protected, ſhocked me more 
<« than I can deſcribe;—1 till feel my 
ce whole frame chilled by the effects of 
«© the awful ſcene, yet will I never be 
<« guilty of the hypocriſy of counterfeit- 
<« ing a grief I do not feel—and which 


cc 


4 F 


* 


would be an inſult to you who have 
been ſo unkindly, ſo unjuſtly treated 


« by him.—But, peace to his . 
« he was my father!” 


Talk no more on the ſubject, my 
% dear Matilda, —-we now know ap- 
<< parently the worſt of every thing, 
4 rxeſpecting our worldy concerns ;—we 

.£c can 
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<c can live as we have hitherto done, with- 
« out his aſſiſtance.— And have we not 
« been happy?“ His voice failed him; 
he could add no more; a reflection ſhot 
acroſs his mind, that put him on a rack. 
Fes,“ replied Matilda, * we have, 

« we have indeed, but we will ſtill be 
« happy. What ſhall prevent it? It is 
ce not in the power of fortune to decreaſe 
« or augment our comfdrts.—Vou bid 
« me talk no more on the ſubje&;— 
but I muſt unburthen my heart, by 
« relating ſome particulars to you, diſ- 
« agreeable as they are. When the 
<«« phyſician had pronounced him beyond 
< hope of recovery, his ſervant, and the 
« old man who was his gardener, who 
« were with him when he was taken for 
« death, and who were impatient to 
| Ez „ know 
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40 
cc 
cc 


know their fortune, told me the 
bureau in which his will was depo- 


fited. I recommended it to be opened 


immediately, having once heard my 


« father ſay, he ſhould inſert in his wi/l 


46 


(c 


ſome particulars relative to his fune- 
ral. It was opened in the preſence 
of Dr. J—, Sir Harry, and Mrs. Eaſil, 


« who had been kind enough to go with 


«c 


«c 


.cc 


me. He had appointed Dr. J— 


and the Rev. Mr. Herbert his execu- 
tors; our names, and thoſe of our 


children were unmentioned in the will. 


There were a few trifling legacies, 
among which were two, one of twenty, 
the other of ten pounds a-year to his 
female ſervant, and his gardener. The 
remainder of his fortune, real and per- 


45 * eſtates, . to St. Tho- 
„ | &« mas's 
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te mas's Hoſpital, all his furniture, pic- 
« tures, china, plate, &c. &c. to be fold 
ce and appropriated to the ſame purpoſe.” 


„ Good God! how provoking,” ex- 
claimed Conway, not to leave you fo 
© much as the pictures, not even the 
three Titians you were fo fond of — 
© nor the little box of antique gem 
e have ſo often heard Lady H 
« ſpeak in raptures of,” 


« Conway, you aftoniſh me,” ſaid 
Matilda: *« you bear all this with amaz- 
“ ing philoſophy, you ſeem to feel no- 
« thing but as a man of taſte.” 


* I have ſo long accuſtomed myſelf, 
Matilda, to expect nothing from that 
N E 3 „* quarter | 
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<« quarter, that I do not feel as if I had 
« Joſt any thing; therefore, there is 
« very little philoſophy in my acquieſ- 
« cence; though I confeſs I could not 
ce help giving a ſhort ſigh to the pictures 
and the box of gems.” 


Mrs. Eaſil has but juſt left me: 
was much indebted to her for her 
« kind attention during the painful ſcene 
I had to ſuſtain. —Lady Gaythorne paid 
« me the compliment of ſending to. tell 
cc me, ſhe would attend me if her com- 
% pany would be agreeable.” 


„ Did ſhe? Good God!“ exclaimed 
Conway involuntarily, * had ſhe preſence 
of mind enough to make the offer.” 


4 4 Oh, 
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% Oh, yes; but I declined the offer, 
ce by ſaying, I feared her Ladyſhip's 
« ſpirits would be too much overcome 
« by a ſick- bed ſcene and intreated 


c her not to think of going with me.” 


The mention of this name filled Con- 
way with the moſt entire confuſion 7 his 
reflections on what had paſſed were re- 
newed, (1 ſpeak improperly, for they had 
not ceaſed), they became more poignant. 
He loſt himſelf in a painful reverie. Ma- 
tilda looked at him for ſome minutes 
with extreme concern; but ſhe imputed 
his muſing to a far different cauſe. 

« Alas!” cried ſhe, « though you 
c talk it off with ſpirit, I ſee you cannot 
«© avoid ferious reflections on this moſt 
9 mortifying ſubject. Ah, my poor 
« children !” 


S « Indeed 
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ee Indeed I think not of it, Matilda, 
« indeed I do not; for different ideas 
occupied my mind at the moment. 
you ſaw me involved in thought. 

© But perhaps you think of a late un- 
i fortunate miſapprehenſion betwixt us, 
ſaid Matilda. 


* I do not, on my word, I do not. 


« You will appear to Sir Harry and 
« Lady G at ſupper,” faid Ma- 
tilda, © me they will not expect to ſee,” 


« will go to them,” returned he, 
if you think it neceſſary.” But how 
much happier would he have been not 


to have ſeen them at all. 
-. 82 He 
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He took her hand, as he bade her 
adieu, and whilſt he preſſed it to his lips, 
which were cold and trembling, his un 
reflections, her penſive, though reſigned 
countenance, her looks full of tender- 


neſs towards him, affected him to an 


extreme degree; a tear ſtole down his 
checks, like a drop of wintry rain, al- 
moſt freezing as it fell. Matilda felt 
them on her hand. 


« Oh, Conway, you deceive me. | 


you are unhappy. I have made you 
„ ſo, and myſelf the moſt wretched 
ec woman in the world.” 


« You are miſtaken, on my honour 
“ you are; I feel not from the cauſe you 
cc imagine,” 


E 5 « What 


+ 


— 
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What then has happened to diſtreſs. 

« you 0 Nothing, nothing, let us 
e ſpeak no more on this point ;—your 
manner has affected me: I was wrong 
* to let you perceĩve it but believe | 
me the matter you. fuſpect, on. my 
4 ſoul, touches me not at all.“ 


The heart of Conway, wont to con- 
fide all its uneaſineſſes to the faithful 
and tender breaſt of Matilda, was. 
doubly pained by having a concealment 
from her; he longed to kneel, at her. 
feet, to tell her the infatuation he had 
been under, and to ſolicit her pardon for 
the momentary infidelity. But a ſenſe 
of honour, of generoſity towards the. 
partner of his guilt, kept him from 
revealing the fatal ſecret. He knew too 

| that 
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that the knowledge of it would give a 


ſtab to the peace of Matilda, that it was 


more than probable no time, no future 
conduct of his would ever be able totally 
to heal. There was a peculiar, a high- 
wrought delicacy of ſentiment, deeply 
interwoven, in the mind of Matilda. 
Love, in its moſt refined and impaſſion- 
ed form, was the idol of her heart, and 
ſne had adoped the opinion, ever fince 


ſhe had: felt the paſſion, that a heart 


which had once known. the tender con- 
fidence, the fond reciprocations of a: 
real attachment, was incapable of chan ge, 
even for a moment; and that thoſe 


who deviated from conſtancy, had 
never known. a real flame, or had miſ- 


taken a tranſient meteor for a fixed ſtar. 


„ He 


. 
* 
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He was {.n{ble that when her confi- 
dence in him had received the ſhock of 
ſuch a diſcovery, it would be impoſlible 
to fix it again, but that, like a Pagan 
emerging from 1dolatry, ſhe would ba- 
niſh from her preſence the falſe image 
wich had been ſo long impoſed on her 
for the true God, 

Theſe ſentiments had once been his 
own, and he felt that nothing but expe- 
rience could have confuted them. He 
ſtill adored the virtues, the graces. of Ma- 
tilda; his remaining hopes of happineſs 
in this life he found ſtill centered in her 
affection, in the domeſtic comforts of 
her ſociety: ; his every feeling, his every 
hope then of future peace, of future joy, 
commanded him to be ſilent. 
e 
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"© e vi. 


Tur next morning Sir Harry went 4 
out very early to ſpend the day with a | 
gentleman who lived at a diſtance. Dur- 
ing breakfaſt Conway's attentions to 
Matilda were unceaſing, but he ſome- 
times looked with a concern, even with 
a degree of tenderneſs, on Lady Gay- 
thorne, who he till; imagined had for 
him a particular regard; and there was 
a gratitude in his nature that would not 
permit him to ſee with indifference an 
object that had - ſacrificed to give him 
* though a tranſient pleaſure and 
ſucceeded» 


—— — — 
# r — 
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He was f{.nhie that when her confi- 
dence in him had received the ſhock of 
ſuch a diſcovery, it would be impoſſible 
to fix it again, but that, like a Pagan 
emerging from idolatry, ſne would ba- 
niſh from her preſence the falſe image 
which had been ſo long impoſed on her 
for the true God. 

Theſe ſentiments had once been his 
own, and he felt that nothing but expe- 
rience could have confuted them. He 
Atilladored the virtues, the graces. of Ma- 
tilda; his remaining hopes of happineſs 
in this life he found till centered in her 
affection, in the domeſtic comforts of 
her ſociety; his every feeling, his every 


hope then of future peace, of future joy, 
commanded him to be ſilent. 
* CHA ÞP, 
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Tur next morning Sir Harry went 
out very early to ſpend the day with a 
gentleman who lived at a diſtance. Dur- 
ing breakfaſt Conway's attentions to 
Matilda were unceaſing, but he ſome- 
times looked with a concern, even with 
a degree of tenderneſs, on. Lady Gay- 
thorne, who he till: imagined had for 
him a particular regard; and there was 
a gratitude in his nature that would not 
permit him to ſee with indifference an 
object that had - ſacrificed to give him 
pleaſure, though a tranſient pleaſure and 


ſucceededs 


1333 


Oe 
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ſucceeded by ſo many painful ſenſations. - 
Lady  Gaythorne, only agitated by 
wounded vanity, could not refrain from 
glancing on him. occaſional looks of 
diſapprobation that ſhe was not the ſole 
object of his attention. 


The embarraſſment, | the irkſome 
ſituation of Conway's mind, may be con- 
ceived, and was quickly diſcerned by 
Needham, who had before perceived what 
was going forward, and made it his bi 
ſineſs inceffantly to remark the behaviour 
of Conway and Lady Gaythorne; re- 
ſolved to make their errors, if poſſible, 
turn to his own advantage. 


Matilda was leſs likely: at this time 
than at any other to notice any peculiari- 
** ä | ty 
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ty in their manners, her own mind being 
more than comnionly diſpoſed to ſee- 
every thing in the beſt view, ſo ſoothed 
was/ it by perceiving that reſerve on 
the part of Conway, which had given her 
ſo much uneaſineſs, entirely worn off. 


Whilſt they ſat chatting in a room in 
the front of the houſe, they ſaw Colonel 
St. Clare, who had a ſeat within a few 
miles of Mr. Conway's, driving / i 
even towards the houſe. | 


ec My irie are ſo low,“ ſaid Mrs. 
Conway, „I cannot ſee any but my 
« own family; will your Ladyſhip have 
the goodneſs to aſſiſt the gentlemen in. 
entertaining the Colonel, and excuſe 
* my leaving the room.“ 


Lady 
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Lady Gaythorne bowed : and Mrs. 
Conway withdrew. 


The Colonel entered in a few minutes, 
with the gayeſt air in the world. Hav- 
ing. made his bows : © I hope Mrs. Con- 
ee way is well,” ſaid he. © She is ſome- 
e hat indifpaſed—a melancholy event 
« has happened in the family, the death 
« of a near relation.” © I ſympathize 
cc with her, I am truly concerned * re- 
plied the Colonel. My God, how 
« charming is the diſpoſition of thoſe 
« feathers in your Ladyſhip's hat: in 
« ſhort, I never ſaw any thing more 
_« enchantingly fancied than your whole 

« dreſs. Is it not, Mr. Needham; is 
te it not? 4 


Moſt 
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« Moſt admirable,” returned he; 
© ſuch a dreſs needs not the aid of ani- 
*© mated, living, glowing beauty, to ſet 
« jt off; it needs but to be ſeen in a 
« faſhionable aſſembly on the body of 
« an automaton to do a world of exe- 
© cution. How many men of faſhion 


« would be dying for the lovely i inſen- 
« ſible? ä 


Lady » who did not per- 
ceive the ſarcaſtic point in this ſpeech, 
was delighted with it, and looked with 
an infinity of complacency on the deli- 
verer and the drawer farth of it. 


« You have made ſome | imprave- 
« ments in this charming ſpot ſince I 
« was 
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« was here, I think, Mr. Conway,” 
ſaid the Colonel. 


« Shall I have che honour of * 
« opinion of them? 


Is the ſun too high,” ſaid Colonel 
St. Clare, „ to ſuffer us to have the 
« pleaſure of your Ladyſhip's company 
© jn our walk?” „ Oh, no: E think 
„ could venture with an umbrella.” 
Conway rung the bell, an umbrella was 
brought; which the Colonel held over 
her head as they walked out of the houſe, 
Conway and Needham following them. 


Alas! Conway, who had ſuffered ſo 
much the evening before, who had form- 
ech ſo many juſt reflections, and ſo. ſin- 

cerely 


— 
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cerely wiſhed to keep them, having flat- 


tered himſelf with having made an im- 
preſſion on the heart of Lady Gaythorne, 
felt irritated at ſeeing her practice every 
little art which ſhe had employed to ſe- 
duce his attentions, on the Colonel; on 
whom, though for the moment they had 
the deſired effect, they could make no 
dangerous impreſſion, ſerving only to 
amuſe the time as it elapſed. 


Why did not this conduct, which 
opened the eyes of Conway, and how. 
ed him he had been the dupe of his own 
vanity, teach him a thorough contempt 
of his own weakneſs, and the woman 
who had practiſed on it? Muſt we con- 
teſs? We muſt, and with regret con- 
teſs, for truth commands it, that morti- 


fication 
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fication at finding himſelſ deceived, was 
the ſtrongeſt ſenſation of his ſoul. He 
could not help expreſſing it verbally to 
her Ladyſhip, when they chanced to be 
at ſome little diſtance from Colonel St. 
Clare and Needham. © The Colonel is 
et extremely happy, Madam, in the 


tt power of engroſling ſo much of your 
85 converſation,” 


10 Tes“ uid he, with more ſarcaſm 
than he had believed in her character, 
e yes, it is pleaſant, I own, to have 
« ſomebody near one who appears to 
« know one is preſent,” 


« ]t relieves me from ſome anxiety, 
« I aſſure your Ladyſhup,” replied he 
66 with 
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with an air of pique, „ to find that any 
« one, who takes but a little pains in 
« attempting to pleaſe you may ſuc- 
« ceed. It js moſt. fortunate for 
« both of us: but J confeſs ſo ſudden 
«a transfer of regard is aſtoniſhing,” 


« 1 wonder you, of all people,” re- 
turned ſhe, © ſhould be ſurpriſed! you 
« who are yourſelf ſo ſubject to ſudden 
cc changes—but I hate reproaches, they 
are the moſt fatiguing things in the 
e world,” So faying, ſhe turned 
about to join the company. This beha- 
viour, which ought to have inereaſ- 
ed his contempt, revived the deadened 
embers of his former flame, 


cc This 
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This coldnefs, this inſenſibility muſt 
be feigned.” | 


« Why ſhould you think fo,” faid 
ſhe, © who have yourſelf ſo lately ſuffer- 
« ed as great a transformation? Are 
«< your powers of charming, do you 
* imagine, more reſiſtleſs than mine? 
Y Do you think women feel leſs at be- 
ing neglected than men?“ 


e But did you really feel,“ cried he, 
e the neglect you complain of ?” | 


*« To be ſure,” ſaid Lady Gaythorne, 
looking down with an air of affected ſen- 
ſibility; for ſhe ſaw there were hopes of 
bringing him back to her chains, and 
therefore began to re- practice ſome of 

her 
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her former allurements. Have I 
« never given you reaſon to believe I 
« ſhould fee] your negle&.” te Alas! 
« you have, you have indeed,” ſaid he, 
« given me every proof in the world; 
« and I was an idiot to believe your 
« little jealous retaliation beſpoke indif- 
« ference.” At this minute Colonel St. 
Clare came into the walk, and they 
turned from each other; juſt then Need- 
ham appeared from behind a thicket, 
and by a look, though he ſaid not a 
word, gave her Ladyſhip, who was a 
few ſteps behind Conway, to underſtand 
he had overheard their converſation, 


She ſtarted, and was for ſome minutes, 
in ſpite of her conſtitutional apathy, 
greatly confuſed, He took no farther 


notice, 


g f 
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notice, however, but began aconverfation 
on an indifferent ſubje&, which gave her 
time to recollect herſelf, _ 


| After ſonie minutes ſilence, ſhe looked 
as if by accident on a diamond ring ſhe 
had on her finger, ſuddenly exclaiming, 
„Lord! how camel with this Gothick 
« ring on my finger, I proteſted I 
© would never wear it again. My mo- 
cc ther, when ſhe gave it me, deſired 1 


« would not alter the ſetting of it, as 1 
« believe it had been her great-grandfa- 
te ther's. For my part I hate the fight 
„ „ 


« What folly,” cried Needham, © to 
« hate a thing in itſelf beautiful, becauſe 


ce its 
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« its appearance is not to the faſhion.of 
« the preſent day! 


* 


„ Oh! I know you doat upon every 
« thing that is antique. Do, for Hea- 
« yen's ſake take it; and do me the 
« great favour never to let me ſee jt 
ce again.“ 

<« But a family ring, Madam.“ 


; * 
I g „ 


0 Say no more, ſay no more, if you 
c would ob] ige me; but take the fright- 
« ful thing out of my ſight!” - 


Needham took the ring, bowed low, 
and put it in his pocket, telling her © ſhe 
« was like all the handſome women he 

Vor. II. FFF 
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ce had ever ſeen, full of folly and bad 
cc taſte.” —Her Ladyſhip hoped ſhe had 
ſecured his filence by her preſent, and 
as there was a compliment included in 
his reproach, ſhe ſmiled, and called him 
* an odd old-faſhioned mortal.“ 


In this Lady Gaythorne did not differ 
from many women of ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, who would at any time prefer a 
compliment to their beauty, before one 
paid to their wit or accompliſhments. 


= hey ſoon after returned to the houſe, 
and St. Clare mounted his phaeton and 
departed. Evening came; as it was a 
fine one, Conway, Lady GaythoPhe, 
and Needham, agreed to take a walk; 
[mi v Mrs. 
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Mrs. Conway declined going with them, 
and, as was her uſual cuſtom, went to the 
nurſery, to ſee and bid adieu to her little 
ones before they went to reſt. 


F 2 CHAP, 
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c H AP. vII. 


Lap Gaythorne, as they ſtrolled 
along, obſerved to Conway, that ſhe had 
never been acroſs the canal, and aſked 
him if there were any walks cut through 
the trees ſhe ſaw on the other fide, He 
told her there was, and that it was his 


favourite place of walking when he was 
in a meditative mood. 


„ O! then I am ſure I ſhall like it; 
ce take me to it; let me ſee is? 


He 
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He could 407 no leſs than conduct her 
thither. As they croſſed the turf walk, 
ſhe exclaimed, « How came you to take 
« thoſe ſtrange caprices into your head 
© about Colonel St. Clare? Could you 
cc not perceive; 1 only meant to act for 
ce your ſafety, to take off any ſuſpicion. 
« You underſtand me—T am ſure, for 
« my own part, if your ſalety was not 
% concerned, I ſhould be Fend of 
% my own,” 


This proof, as he deemed it, of the 
ſtrength of her attachment, again drew 
the veil over his eyes; hie was again loſt 
to every thing but a voluptuous ſenſa- 
tion of gratitude for the warmth of her ex- 
preſſions. With this kind of converſation 
on ** part, with thoſe inflated feelings 
F 3 on 
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on his, they walked towards the grove. 


Mean time, Needham, without their 


obſerving him, had taken another road, 
and having paſſed through a gate that 
led into a green lane, he met Sir Harry 


returning from his viſit, who, on ſeeing 


Needham, diſmounted, and gave his 


| horſe to the ſervant, When the man was 


got at a diſtance, © I am glad to have 
© met you, Sir Harry,” ſaid Needham: 
« ] wiſhed much for a private converſa- 


« tion with you, though one of a moſt + 
« difagreeable nature.” Sir Harry was 


alarmed at this prelude. © You may 
« proceed, Sir,” replied he, © I believe 


« there is no one within hearing.” 


— 


. Needham then turning his eye on 2 


favourite ſpaniel of Sir Harry's which 
i . 


— 
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was following its maſter, called the ſer- 
vant back, deſiring him to call off the dog, 
and take him home with him. Sir Harry 
could not help ſmiling at this preparation: 
« Dogs, ſaid he, „though they may 
* have ſometimes more acute percep- 
te tions of things than many of the hu- 
te man ſpecies, have not the organ of 
e ſpeech to communicate them to 
« others,” | 


te You will not wonder at this pre- 
« caution in a few minutes,” returned 
Needham with a look of ſolemnity. The 
ſervant took the dog with him, and they 
once more returned into the lane.“ You 
* gze naturally alarmed and aſtoniſhed 
* at ſo ſerious a prelude to what I am 
oe going to ſay.” 

| 1 « fam 


gave it you?“ cried Sir Harry. 
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« I am indeed, Sir, pray proceed.“ 


Needham then, with great ſeeming 


concern, entered on the diſcovery he had 


made, related the converſation he had 


overheard, and the various obſervations 


he had made. Notwithſtanding what 
Needham advanced, Sir Harry ſeemed 
not to credit what he had heard, but 


hoped, fondly hoped they had been fuſ- 
pected wrongfully, when, to deprive him 
of all doubts, Needham produced the 


ring; which he moſt ſolemnly avowed 
had been given him as a filent requeſt 
for him to conceal his obfervations, 


and his ſuſpicions of their correſpon- 


dence. © Can it be poſſible that#ſhe 


85 


> 23 


951 


« On 
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On ͤ my ſoul ſhe did,” replied 
Needham, & and for the _ L have 
« mentioned. | 


This ſolemn aſſeveration ſtrack hint 
for ſome minutes totally ſilent; . at laſt 
© Con- 
« way! what Conway!“ exclaimed he; 
«the friend, the darling friend of my 
« ſoul ?: Can he baſely degenerate from 


ke gave his feelings words 


« himſelf and from the ſoul of honour, - 
es turn the vile ſedueer of his - friend's 
cc wife !—Oh! truth, where art thou to 
« be found?” Then overcome by a ſud- - 
den emotion of another kind, he quickly 
exclaimed, © I-muſt have better proofs, 
« Sir, than the bare word of any man, 
« before I ſuſpect that honour I have ſo 
ce long revered, that virtue 1 have ſo 
| F 5 « long 
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« long loved. Your penetration muſt 
« procure me occular proof of what you 
c advance; I muſt. ſee ſomething to 
« awaken ſuſpicions, and excite to ſedu- 


« Jous ns . I will fuſ- 


„Nou may | "palfithy fre Gtuking: 
that may tend to that end, ere it be 
long, if you follow me,” returned 
Needham coolly, and with an air of re- 
ſentment that his ward ſhould be 
doubted. . _ 5 


* Where, where,” ſaid Sir Harry e I 
< would follow you for conviction f 
| © their innocence or guilt, to the ex- 
« reemity of the can,” 
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cc This way, ſaid Needham, leading 
to the Grove, Before they reach it 
let us return -to Conway and Lady 
Gaythorne, 


Though we have ſeen that Conway 
was ſomewhat intoxicated with what Lady 
Gaythorne haduttered,with expreſſions and 
actions ſo flattering, he yet was ſufficiently 
bimſelf to ſhudder at the thought of re- 
peating the criminal intercourſe which had 
once taken place, and he endeavoured 
to ag the converſation a leſs ſeductive 

He ſcarcely allowed himſelf to 
= her hand. during their walk 3 not- 
withſtanding, however, this guarded con- 
duet on bis part, one of thoſe incidents 
in the drama of life, which lead to ca- 
taſtrophical denouements, preſented him 


F 6 to 
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to the ſight of Sir Harry, ſeated by her 
fide, with an air of tenderneſs and fami- 
liarity ſufficient to juſtify the ſuggeſtions: 
of Needham. A tuft of graſs caught 
Lady Graythorne's foot; ſhe hurt herſelf 
but little, but as her cuſtom was, on 
every occaſion that preſented' the leaſt 
pretence to affect exceſlive alarms, ſhe 
crawled with the appearance of great dif- 
ficulty to a ſeat i in the walk. After ſhe | 
kad fat a few minutes, ſhe acknowledged: 
the pain 1n her ankle to be ſomewhat 
gone off; but finding ſhe had chafed a 
little of the fkin off one of her hands in 
the fall, pulled out her pocket- book, 
from whence fhe produced a piece of 
court-plaiſter to apply to it. When ſhe 
had placed it on the wounded part, ſhe 
neld out her hand with an air of ſoftneſs, 
| a and. 
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and aſked Conway to preſs it on; he did 
lo—vith his 8. 8 * 


Sir Harry, from behind the ſhade of 
a tree, firſt beheld them in this action. 
The fight operated like a ſudden flaſh of 
light breaking upon the eyes of one wha 
had been born blind; he could not ſup- 
port it, his very ſoul ſickened, and cloſing 
his eyes, he leant for ſome moments 
apainſt the tree in a ſtate of total inſen- 
fibility to every thing around him. Had 
this gigantic injury been done him by a. 
ſtranger, rage, which would then have 
been the fronget paſſion of his ſoul, 
might have prompted him to-ſome deed 
of deſperation great as his wrongs againſt 
the ſeducer of his wife, notwithſtanding 
the philoſophic mildneſs which had hi- 
Ws wen 
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therto diſtinguiſhed his ſpirit. But the 

deep wound under which his heart now 
groaned, had been implanted there by a 
friend, his own familiar friend, and grief 
and bitter diſappointment filled up the 
place which revenge would have occupied, 
had an alien been the aggreſſor. 


As ſoon as he had recovered ſpeech, 
te Lead me from the ſpot,” cried he; 
tec Head me from it—l can no longer en- 


« dure the ſight of objects ſo baleful to 


% my, peace, another view of them 
« would be my death ;—'twould be as 
> ſhocking to me to meet their eyes, 


« humbled as they muſt be, as if 


« I had myſelf been the criminal. 
% But whither ſhall I direct my ſteps?” 
faid he as he moved from the ſpot 
« for 
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4 for to his houſe I never can return, 
« Yet I will go,” ſaid he after a pauſe; 
« I will go to the houſe this inſtant, and 
c order the carriage, and depart: by let- 
« ter only will I ſignify to them my know- 
« ledge of their infidelity. Will you ac- 
* company me, Mr. Needham? Perhaps 
& if we haſten we may have made our re- 
c treat before they return.“ Tumultuous 
as were the ſenſations of Sir Harry, he 
yet had ſufficient commaad of himſelf 
to take 2 reſpectful though haſty leave 
of Mrs. Conway; to tell her he had 
received letters from London that day 
which demanded his immediate appear- 
ance there on particular buſineſs. He had 
in-truth received letters, though not ſuch. 
as he deſcribed ; for on his entering the 
houſe his ſervant brought him ſeveral 

| which 
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which had arrived by that day's poſt. He 
begged Mrs. Conway to tell Lady Gay- 
thorne he' would write a, few lines to her 


whilſt poſt· horſes were got ready at the 


next town, from whence he would ſend her 
back the carriage. He added, that Mr. 
Needham, whoſe advice might be of great 
uſe to him in a preſent ernbarraſſing pre- 
dicament, had been obliging enough to 


offer to accompany him. They both 


then in a haſty manner bade her adieu, 
ſtepped into the carriage, and were 
driven away. 


No ſooner were they arrived at the 
Palace deſtined for their halting for the 
purpoſe before mentioned, than Sir 


Ls - 


Harry called for materials for writing; 


and gave vent to the emotions of his 


heart 


cc 


cc 
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heart in the following letter to Con- 
way. ng 


My departure you are, it is moſt 


“ probable, ere this, acquainted with; 


e and the reproaches of your own heart 
© have, I doubt not, been prompt to ſug- 
ce geſt to you the cauſe of it. Conway, 
4 J yet believe, notwithſtanding my full 
te conviction of your criminality in this 
« inſtance, that though vice may have 
.« led your heart aſtray for a time it will 
ee return to its former attachments, and 


« though your conduct has placed an 


= . 


irremovable bar between uc, my heart 


p | 


A 


bitterly and irrecoverably wounded as 
« jt is in the parts occupied by love and 
« friendſhip, to your domeſtic feelings 
« yet has reſpect. Be again happy, if 
« you can be happy (whilſt memory 


* 


ce paints 
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* paints to you the dagger you have 
et placed in my breaſt) in the eſteem, the 
te affection of one of the worthieſt wo- 
«© men in exiſtenee ; I will not tear away 
ce the bandage from the eyes of one who 
, doats on you, one Whoſe gentle ſpirit 
et and tender frame could not ſupport 
« the knowledge of your perfidy, I 
e will not plunge the ſpear into her 
« breaſt which has ſo fatally pierced 
ee mine. Adieu! Conway, adieu! for 


« is the happineſs of man. But this 
morning ſaw me in imagination bleſt 
.« beyond the lot of mortals in a wife, in 
« a friend! the evening ſees me de- 
« ſpoiled of both, ſees me the moſt for- 
« lorn, the moſt wretched of mankind. 
« Oh r. why, why have you com- 
m mitted 


the laſt time. Oh! God, how fleeting 


; 
5 
4 


£2 a a a - 
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« mitted this horrible breach of hoſpi- | 


« tality, of friendſhip! Oh my ſwoln 


« heart I can add no more. 


«© Farewell for ever.“ 


His letter to Lady Gaythorne breath- 
ed the ſame mild, but wounded ſpirit ; 
it concluded with telling ber he had ſent 
back the carriage to conduct her where- 
ever ſhe choſe, except to either of his 
houſes ; he informed her, that, for the 
ſake of Mrs. Conway's peace, the mo- 
tives for their feparation ſhould be con- 
| cealed from the world; that he was going 
to town to have writings drawn for a ſe- 
3 parate maintenance for her, in the fixing 
of which ſhe would not find him wanting 
in generoſity. 


= / 
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CHAP, VIII. | 


a i 
| 

45 Conway. on the receipt of Sir Har- 0 
ry Gaythorne's letter; felt as one who, c 
awaking from a dream, finds that while 1 
he had been entertained with fruitleſs it- 1 
luſions, ſame great and terrible diſaſter h 
Had befallen him, which, had he con- * 
tinued watchful, would never have hap- h 
pened, but which can never be recalled; 8 
and whoſe dreadful effects muſt embitter tl 
with endleſs regret the remainder of his C 
exiſtence. ings P 


8 * 6 A thou- 
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A thouſand times he reſolved to throw 
himſelf at her feet, to unburthen his, 
heart of this wondrous weight of guilt 
and remorſe ; but the knowledge I have 
before deſcribed him to have of her ſen- 
timents withheld him; the idea of loſing 
for ever the ſociety, the endearing ſociety 
of Matilda, was the keeneſt arrow in che 
quiver of misfortune; whilſt that was un- 
| ſhot, he ſeemed, though miſerable at, 
the preſent moment, to haye ſome latent 
hope of future peace; but he felt, that 
whenever that ſhould enter his breaſt, 
his death- wound would enter with it. 
Such were the feelings of Conway on 
the peruſal of Sir Harry's letter. Lady 
Gaythorne was as much ſhocked and ſur- 
prized as her placid nature would admit 


AT. | her 
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her to be—but it was not remorſe for 
| her fault, nor regret for the ſorrow ſhe 
had brought on the beſt and tendereſt 
friend any woman had ever poſſeſſed. 
Her diſtreſs, if any ſhe felt, aroſe 
from the thought that ſhe was no longer 
miſtreſs of the elegant manſions in town 
and country, of Sir Harry Gaythorne, 
and that her expences muſt be diminiſh- 
ed; for though ſhe had ſeen enough of 
the generoſity of Sir Harry's ſpirit, to 
believe he would deal more liberally by 
her than almoſt any other human being 
would do in the ſame ſituation ; it yet 
inſtantly occurred to her, that half her 
brilliance was tarniſhed. ö 


fe 
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The firſt expreſſion which eſcaped her 
Ladyſhip when ſhe ſaw Conway alone, 
was, How could Sir Harry know this, 
4 except by the means of that deceitful 
« Needham?“ = 


cc Tt matters not,” replied he; “ it is 
« of little conſequence how the dif- 
« covery was made, the fact is not to be 
« denied. See here a letter full of mild- 
«© neſs that wounds more than the keeneſt 
* reproaches; my ſoul is on the rack.” 


He gave her the letter, and ſhe prefented 


him with that ſhe had received. 


Her Ladyſhip vented her griefs in a 
few tears, and then her native compoſure 
in a great degree returned. She began 
to look on the moſt favourable ſide of 
EEE the 
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the affair; ſhe called to mind that though 
ſhe ſhould not enjoy all the ſplendour 
with which ſhe had been ſurrounded 


whilſt living with Sir Harry, ſhe yet 


| doubted not but he would enable her to 
ſupport with propriety of appearance the 
rank he had given her. And that as her 
character would not be unveiled, ſhe 
ſhould every where be received with the 
reſpect due to the wife of Sir Harry 
Gaythorne. With thoughts like theſe 
ſhe in a good meaſure conſoled herſelf ; 
and told Conway ſhe would ſet out the 
next morning for Dover, from whence ſhe 
would embark for France, and wait there 


the execution of Sit Harry's aſſuran- 
ces. 


Lady 
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Lady Gaythorne having made ſome 
plauſible excuſe to Mrs. Conway, de- 
parted the next day, as ſhe had de- 
termined, and entered on her deſtined 
Journey. 


W. G 
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As ſoon as the carriage had driven 
from the houſe, Conway returned to the 
parlour, where ſeating himſelf in a win- 
dow, he fell into a deep and gloomy re- 
verie. Matilda, who had taken up her 
work, ſtole her eyes from it ſeveral 
times, to mark the melancholy attitude 
in which he fat. As ſhe looked earneſt- 
ly upon him, her etwee fell from her lap 
on che ground; the ſound of it interrup- 
ted his reverie, and he looked up juſt 
in time to perceive her eyes had been 
fixed on him, and to catch a glimpſe of 
a tear which v was falling from her cheek. 


He 


cap. 
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He roſe to preſent her with what ſhe 
had let fall; ſhe ſaw that he had ſeen her 
attention to him, and as he gave her the 
etwee, detained his hand My dear 
« Conway,” ſaid ſhe, with an air the 
moſt tender in the world, *I was once 
« ſociety for you—you uſed to ſay I 
* made amends to you for the loſs of 
« friends and the world. But do not 
<« think I mean to reproach you. I would 
« far rather comfort you, if I knew how. 
« ]t is natural you. ſhould feel the loſs 
ee of a friend, endeared to you long be- 
« fore you ever ſaw me. 1 reſpect your 
« feelings—1 enter into them at this 
&© moment in the fulleſt manner.“ 


ce Ah! you do not, you cannot—” eſ- 
caped from his lips, and a ſigh accompa- 
me, G2 - nied 
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* 


nied the expreſſion, but recovering him- 
ſelf, he added, leaning his forehead on 
her hand, „I confeſs I am not in good 


ce ſpirits.” 


« know you are not, my love,” 
ſaid Matilda, © there are but few people 
cc awho are capable of feeling, (fewer 
«© who are fated to feel) the ſweets of 
« friendſhip in their higheſt degree— 
« and they who are muſt not expect to 
find the roſe without its thorns.— 
« The removal of a friend affects the 
ce generality of perſons but like the re- 
« moval of a picture: they look at the 
« chaſm a few times with a ſlight feeling 
te of regret; they perhaps exclaimed, it 
« was a good piece, but the ſenſation 
Icon fades away; and in a little they 
cc entirely 
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ce entirely forget, unleſs reminded of it 
« by ſome adventitious circumſtance 


« that the place was ever occupied.“ 


« It is well obſerved indeed,” faid 
Conway, but will you take a walk, 
« Matilda?” „ I ſhould like it very 
« much, returned ſhe, “ and we will 
« walk, if you pleaſe, as far as the Hill, 
« and call on Mrs. Neville?“ 


* She will perhaps return and ſpend 
« the day with us,” replied he. “ I 
« ſhall be glad if we can prevail upon 
« her to do ſo.“ 


Go, get your hat and cloak then,” 
cried he, © and we will ſer out imme- 
66 diately.” Matilda, with a ſmile of 

G 3 pleaſure 


— 
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pleaſure quitted the room; ſhe was 


really happier this day than ſhe had been. 
for a long time paſt, and flattered her- 


ſelf, when that melancholy which the 


parting with a friend always throws over 


the feeling mind, had worn off that 
of Conway, their time would ſlide on in 


the ſame chearful and tranquil manner in 


which it was uſed to glide away, 


They went to Mrs, Neville's:—She 


accompanied them back to Conway- 
Park to dinner. The ſolicitude of Ma- 


tilda to enhven the converſation was un- 
remitting. Conway perceived it, but it 
rather gave him Þain than pleaſure, by 


reminding him how unworthy he had 
rendered himſelf of it; and he frequently 


| retired 
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retired during the day to give vent to 
feelings which roſe to agony. 

Mrs. Neville, after dinner, amuſed 
Matilda greatly, by ſketching her lovely 
children in a number of pictureſque at- 
titudes, whilſt their fond mother ſat at 
her needle-work. How pleaſed, ' how 
' happy, would Conway have been amidit 
this tranquil, this heart-ſoothing groupe, 
had his boſom enjoyed its accuſtomed 
ſerenity. Towards the cloſe of the even- 
ing Mrs. Neville left them, and left 
them ſomewhat ſooner than ſhe wiſhed 
to have done, thinking Mr. Conway 
was indiſpoſed, from that air of reſtleſs- 
neſs and dejection which all his endea- 
vours could not diſguiſe, and which was 
ſo oppoſite to his uſual deportment. 

| G 4 | « You 
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e You are ill Conway,” ſaid Matilda, 
approaching him the moment Mrs. Ne- 


ville was gone, © you are hot and fe- 
te veriſh.“ 


ee have the head-ach to an intoler- 
e able degree.” „ Reſt will be the moſt 
« probable reſtorative,” ſaid ſhe, © go 
© to your chamber and try to ſleep.— 
« I will come to you, ſit by you, and 
hold your weary head,” 


ce Wilt thou?“ returned he. 


I will, my ſweet fellow,” Cai ſhe, 
( IJ will,” He went to his own room. 


Then Matilda entered, he had reſted 
aead, racked by ſad thoughts, on his 
pillow. 
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pillow. The window ' neareſt him was 
open, Matilda approached to ſhut it ;— 
ſome wandering branches of the roſe and 
jeſſamine trees that covered the walls, 
with welcome intruſion, hung into the 
room, — ſhe gathered ſome of their freſh 
and fragrant flowerets, and laid them 
wet with the dew of evening on the 
burning temples, on the parched lips of 
Conway,—With what a mixture of emo- 
tions did he preſs the lovely hand that 
with ſuch ſoft and ſweet attention ad- 
miniſtered the balmy, though momen- 
tary refreſhment! | 


He begged her to bind his head tight 
with her handkerchiet—ſhe did ſo; he 
cloſed his eyes with the hope of fleep; 
he ſighed, that to fleep was not an act of 


99 volition. 
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volition. The ſweets of forgetfulnefs 
were denied him; at laſt his wearied. 
frame repoſed itſelf to ſleep, but his tor- 
tured fancy was ſtill filled with all that had 
pained it waking, and ſcenes of horror 
and wild affright deepened every pang. 


The night waned apace. The ſer- 
vants were all gone to reſt, but Matilda 
had not yet undreſſed. Conway dream- 
ed that he was in the preſence of his in- 
jured friend. © Alas!” ſaid he, « far 
« better had it been you had plunged 
« your {word into my breaſt, and robbed. 
« me of an exiſtence which muſt be for 
« ever miſerable'! your attention to my 
*« domeſtic comfort is of no avail How 
can I enjoy a reſpect, an affection, I 
« feel I have not deſerved.” Then again, 
28 
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as if anſwering to ſomething which had 

been ſaid, he exclaimed, * No, ſhe is 

« not here, ſhe went from hence this 

tc morning, to Dover—to Dover I be- 
"Soup. 


\ 


Matilda turning pale and cold as mar- 
ble, during the articulation- of theſe 
words, involuntarily advanced her ear 
nearer and nearer to his pillow, which 
failed not to drink in every ſyllable he 
uttered. In a moment the dreadful my- 
ſtery was unveiled, ſhe now compre- 
hended the motives for the ſudden de- 
parture of her gueſts. Conway awaked 
with the full impreſſion of his dream on 
his mind. The attitude, the expreſſion 
of countenance of Matilda called to his. 
recollection the words he had juſt utter- 

G 6 ed. 
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ed. The moſt excruciating pangs rived 
his breaſt, his head ſunk on the pillow. 
A chillneſs, nearly reſembling that of 
death furrounded the heart of the def] pair- 
ing Matilda.—“ The blow is given,“ 
ſaid ſhe, and crawling to the table with 
flow. and feeble ſteps, ſhe took up the 
candle and left the room; ſhe croſſed 
the paſſage and went into a chamber on 
the other ſide. of it. The moon ſhone 
not out clear, but ſent; forth a faint ſickly 
light; Matilda placed the candle in the 
. chimney and ſeated herſelf upon a chair 
- oppolite to the window. Extreme grief 
often wears for a time the appearance of 
inſenſibility; Matilda was aſtoniſhed at 
her own compaſure, ſhe ſeemed.incapable 
of ſenſation, her heart turned to marble, 
but when this, rigidity of the. ſoul, if 1 
e 2 may 
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- may be allowed the expreſſion, had given 
way, it melted into tears of anguiſh. An 
inceſſant weeping of ſeveral hours at 
length exhauſted her ſtrength, and weigh- 
ed down her eye-lids for a few minutes. 
But from this ſhort ſlumber ſhe was a- 
wakened by a ſudden trampling of feet ; 
awakened to feel that deep, overwhelm- 
ing, indeſcribable ſickneſs of the ſoul, 
with which ſorrow returns after a momen- 
tary ſuſpenſion. It was her little ones 
ſhe heard, who were being brought down 
to take their accuſtomed walk before 
breakfaſt, it would have been almoſt 
death to her to have ſeen them in her 
preſent ſtate of mind. Seized with 
horror at the bare idea of their break- 
ing in upon her, ſhe ſprung from her 
ſeat, and flew with celerity to bolt 

the 
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heart of the tender Matilda, to bolt 
the door againſt, the children of Con- 
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A S the hour of breakfaſt approached, 
the began to collect herſelf little more, 
in order to appear before the ſervants 
with ſomewhat of her accuſtomed man- 
ner; ſhe imagined Conway would break - 
faſt in his own chamber, which gave 
her more reſolution to deſcend; and was 
a good deal ſurpriſed, when bidding the 
ſervant inquire where Mr. Conway would 
breakfaſt, he anſwered that his maſter 
had walked out early in the morning. 


Matilda changed colour—but endea- 
voured to hide her emotion from the 
man, by ſaying—“ I thought he would 
« not have been ſtirring ſo early this. 

« morning, 
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c morning, as his head 1 was ſo bad laſt 
cc _— 


Matilda, terrified and alarmed, wait- 
ed impatiently for his coming back, 
though not with the wiſh of converſing 
with him. In an hour he returned ; 
and entered the room in which ſhe ſat 
with an aſpect the moſt melancholy and 
dejected; the wildneſs of deſpair in his 
eyes, when he turned them upon her — 
Matilda would have left the room in 
ſilence, and have gone immediately to 
her own, but he detained her.—< Stay, 
« Matilda,” cricd he, < ſtay, for Hea- 
te yen's ſake; have you nothing, not one 
by word to utter to a wretch who 1s ſick 
« of life; reproaches, the moſt cutting 
« reproaches, would be better than this 
« horrid ſilence s there then no hope 
« of 
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te of -reconciliation ? Speak to me, in 


« mercy ſpeak to me?“ 


% Conway,” ſaid Matilda, with the 
moſt touching aſpect, © I have loved 
« you, fondly loved you, —your intereſt, 
ce the intereſt of thoſe little beings, whoſe 
& voices we now hear, muſt ever be near 
ce to my heart, —-For tbeir ſakes, I will 
te {till remain on the ſpot, where I have 
& ſeen all my happineſs on this fide the 
cc grave periſh for ever. I ſhall reſemble 
ce the tree, which though blaſted itſelf, 
c ſerves yet to ſhelter from keen winds, 


or -parching ſuns, the tender plants 
« that ſurround it.“ 


c Oh Matilda, Matilda!” cried he, 
interrupting her, © You tear up, yourend 


cc my 
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my very ſoul !—Oh! that you could 
read my heart Do not, do not fend 
me from you- believe that I never 
will, that I could not bear to be the 
witneſs of ſo cold, ſo heartleſs, ſo 
changed aſcene—If you could pardon, 
we might. yet be happy, be bleſt as 


ever.“ 


« Never, O never!” cried Matilda, 
for us the roſe of domeſtic happineſs 
has long bloomed ;—but it has now 
ſhed its laſt leaves. The mutual 


hope, the rautual fear, the fond reci- 


procations of ſoft and generous affec- 


tions are no more for us. Alas! Con- 


way, there is no cement that can unite 


the broken bands. of wedded confi- 
dence,” | 


ec Recall, 
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ec Recall, recall,” cried he, with fran- 
tic eagerneſs, * thoſe terrible expreſ- 
« fjons—there is, there muſt, there ſhall 
ce be found ſome perfect cement; let 
* forgiveneſs cloſe this dreadful chaſm.” 


«© Impoſſible ! impoſſible !”” returned 
Matilda, © it will not do, indeed it 
« will. not for I have forgiven you, 
& Conway, indeed I have bear you no 
© reſentment, not one ſpark ; but I have 


cc 


a chill aching ſickneſs at my heart 
* jt is quite cold, it anſwers not to your 
c voice as it uſed to do ;—it does not 
« even melt at your tears diſtruſt and 


gloomy ſuſpicion have barred every 
« avenue to it.“ 


ce Ohl 


— — 
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« Oh! God of Heaven,” cried he, 
holding tight his beating brain; “ what 
ce ſhall become of me ; unfay, unſay 
« thoſe dreadful words.” Matilda moved 
her head, her hand fell motionleſs by 
her fide,—She opened the door, —he 
ſeized, and would have detained her, but 


a ſervant going by at the moment, ob- 
liged him to endeavour.to hide his feel- 
ings, and he ſuffered Matilda to leave 


him, 


Matilda retired to her own chamber, 


with a heart laden with deſpair: - ſhe 


ſometimes tried to ſoften it to the point 
he wiſhed, that of entire reconciliation, 
but it would not do.—She was not apt to 
be ſevere to mark the failings of others; 


but this great breach of moral rectitude 
had 
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had ſhaken her confidence, and though 
tenderneſs remained, eſteem ſtood tot- 
tering on the brink of annihilation. 
Alas! ſhe could no longer point him 
out to herſelf, to her children, as the 
model of human perfection. She felt 
all that human nature, diſappointed of 
its higheſt delight, knows to feel. Her 


ſpirits were ſunken to the moſt gloomy 
{tate of dejection. 
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En Ar. 


Marina paſſed the ſucceeding 


day in a ſtate of indifference to every 


thing around her, except the obje& which 
had cauſed this mighty revolution in her 
ſoul. She felt that wearineſs of life, that 
dreadful chaſin in the heart, which only a 
diſappointment in its tendereſt affections 
can inſpire. The hours of Conway were 


| ſpent in the moſt dreadful agitations one 


can conceive. Matilda endeavoured, as 
ſhe could not give him conſolation, to 
avoid ſceing him, except when the duties 
of her family obliged her to quit her 
* own 
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own apartment, and when night came, 
and ſhe retired for the laſt time, ſhe 
drew the bolt which ſecured to her with- 
out interruption, the ſolitary indulgence 
of her mournful reflections. The third 
morning arrived fince the painful diſco- 
very: Matilda - deſcended in the ſame 
frame of mind ſhe had departed to re- 
tirement, but with additional paleneſs, 
and ſadneſs of aſpect. Conway, wrung 
to the ſoul, roſe when ſhe entered, took 
her hand, and led her to her ſeat; ſhe 
| looked upon him with an air of perfect. 

meekneſs, ſhe-waved her head with that 
hopeleſs expreſſion, which is of all others 
the moſt heart-rending. 
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The heart of Conway was ſwoln with 
agony—he turned away, he walked with 
a hafty 
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a haſty pace to the other end of the 
room; he leaned againſt the window 
whilſt the big drops guſhed from his 
eyes. Ern 


Oh! Matilda,” he exclaimed, « why 
« are you ſo inflexible ?—Why, may we 
« nof 1 try to regain that happy ſtate we 
c once poſſeſſed.” ; 

Do not ſpeak of it, do not ſpeak 
ce of it,” ſaid Matilda, with a low, quick, 
and agitated voice, © it can never be re- 
tc gained.— It was too pure, too unmix- 
« ed a felicity to endure tis gone 
&« That was the Summer of our fortunes, 
« Conway! their chilling winter is ar- 
cc rived, and Its keen blaſts have bowed 

cc me 
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< me to the earth.—Happineſs is no 
«© more for me.” | 


a A ſervant came into the room, Con- 
way aſſumed a momentary compoſure, 
he went to the breakfaſt table, he moiſ- 
tened his parched lips with the tea ſhe 
had poured for him: he took up ſome- 
thing to eat; but the moment the ſervant 


left the room he laid 1t down untouched, 


he ſnatched up his hat. and wandered 
wildly into the garden. 


This day paſſed in the ſame gloomy 
manner the proceeding one had done. 
« Sad hours ſeem long,” that of retire- 
ment at laſt arrived, Matilda roſe to with- 
draw. Conway, who had fat ſilent for 
ſome time indulging the deſpairing ideas 
her conduct infpired, now ſprung dif- 
tractedly from his ſeat, « And muſt 1,” 
Vor. II. H cried 
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cried he, © and muſt-I paſs another tedi- 
ce ous night alone a prey to gloomy re- 
cc flections and bitter ſelf-reproach : Oh! 
« Matilda, my brain is convulſed with 
cc pain—1 ſhiver with horror your in- 
ce flexibility will kill me ;— this dread- 
ce ful ſtate, by Heaven, I cannot, can- 
« not bear Oh! ſooth me, Matilda, 
« as you were uſed to do; forgive me; 
ce tell me that you forgive me.“ 


8 


5 


ce] do forgive you, Conway, yes, on 
my ſoul, I do forgive you, but I can- 
not make profeſſions of fondneſs; do 
« not aſk me for them; for how value- 
leſs would they be, whether made by 
words or actions, if they came not 
« from the heart: how different! but J 
« will not dwell on the idea of what 


« has 


A 


a - 
A 


A 
A 
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« has been. Conway, I confeſs I do 
et not feel for you what I once did. It 
« is certain, I am greatly changed, more 
* than I believe you imagine, or I could 
« have conceived poſſible—indeed Iam, 
* andisitnot beſt, then, and is it not much 
er beſt, then, that we ſhould henceforth 

« live together but as common friends ? 
« for to us who have known every ten- 
<« derſenfation. of which the heart is ca- 
© pable, what can the cold careſſes of re- 


* duced affection bring but painful and 
ce bitter recollections ?” 


c Oh! God of Heaven!“ he ex- 
claimed, © is this, Matilda, is this the 
« only conſolation you leave with me? 
« What ſhall become of me? You drive 
ce me to the laſt deſpair, But I have 
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ce now loſt all hope;—1 ſee that you hate 
« me, and I will no more trouble you 
« with the ſufferings of ſuch a wretch as 
« J am- be they what they may.” He 
now let go her hand, and threw himſelf 


on a chair, his head ſupported by his 


hands, which reſted on his knees. Ma- 


tilda ſeized the opportunity of haſtening 
out of che room. 


CHAP 
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Marina had not been in the 
breakfaſt parlour many minutes the next 
morning before a woman ſervant brought 
her a letter directed to her by the hand 
of Conway. | | 


« My maſter, Madam, deſired me to 
ec give you this; as ſoon as you were 
« ſtirring—he forgot ſomething I be- 
« lieve he meant to have ſaid to you 
* laſt night; and would not have you 
« diſturbed fo early.“ 
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With difficulty Matilda kept herſelf 
from uttering an exclamation of ſur- 


prize, the moment the ſervant was gone 


the broke open the letter and read it. 


ce It informed her, in language the 


e moſt touching, that unable to bear the- 
e change which his own conduct had oc- 
cc caſioned, he had quitted his once hap- 


« py dwelling, deſigning to go. to ſome 


« retired part of France, there to live 


“in ſolitude and obſcurity, till time 
© ſhould have enabled him to bear with: 


more patience the idea of living with. 


cc the woman he adored on the terms of 
« a common friend; or rendered her leſs 
tc jnexorable to his ardent prayers for 
cc pardon and reconciliation, both of 
“ which hedeſpaired of. That he had left 

« her 
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« her in the full poſſeſſion of every thing 
« he had, and ſhould only draw from 
« time to time for ſuch ſums as were 
« neceſſary for a retired life; that he 
« ſhould ſend the ſervant back with his 
te horſe the moment he had ſtepped into 
« a poſt-chaiſe.” 


It would be impoſſible to deſcribe with 
accuracy the feelings of Matilda on read- 
ing this letter—ſhe ſtood for ſome mi- 
nutes, as if petrified. Horror ſeized 
her, ſhe felt a dread, leſt deſpair ſhould 
drive him to ſome act of deſperation; ſhe 
almoſt wiſhed ſhe had endeavoured to 
have concealed her feelings; ſhe even 
thought of ſending a meſſenger to recall 
him, but then her former ſenſations re- 
turned. 46 Wh 
K But 
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« But: oh!” ſhe cried, © to what do 
« ] recall him? to nothing but certain 
© miſery, for we can never, never again 
<c be happy.” Her grief at this moment 
was the moſt abſolute that can be cen- 


ceived. She ſtood in the place where 


ſhe had firſt opened the letter, fixed and 
rooted to the ſpot ; her eyes noticed not 
a ſingle object that ſurrounded her, till 
the ſound of her children's voices, who 
were returning from their morning walk, 
ſtruck her ear; they ſaw her from the 
parlour window and would make their 


way to her. 


c My dear Mama,” ſaid the eldeſt, 

« we met Papa as we were going a- 
- < walking, and he got off his horſe, and 
« kifled us all, and took leave;. and we 

| « cried: 
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« cried to go with him, and I think Papa 


ce cried to leave us, too, for his eyes 
« were red, Mama, and I felt him wet 


« my cheek.” 


What were the feelings of the poor 
Matilda ? She ſnatched up the child, ſhe 
hid her emotions in his little boſom which 


ſhe bedewed. with heart-wrung tears. 


« Don't cry, Mama,” ſaid the child, 
« don't cry, Mama; ſee Charlotte and I 
« don't cry any more: Papa will ſoon 
come back; he never ſtays away long 


« you know.” 


« Ah no,” cried Matilda, “ nor he 
ce nor happineſs, nor peace, will ever re- 


ce viſit this once joyous, but now deſo- 
H 5 cc late 
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« late dwelling. Go, my little loves,” 
« added ſhe, after giving vent to her 
faſt· flowing tears, go and get your 
« breakfaſts, I will ſee you again after- 


« wards: I am not well now and you 


diſturb me.“ She kiſſed them and ſent 


them away. 


The man returned in a few hours; 
Matilda, after ſome time, recollected 
Conways deſire at the bottom of the note, 
that his clothes might be ſent after him 
to an hotel in London, the name of which 
he mentioned. She ſummoned with 
difficulty reſolution enough to enter the 
room, which ſhe had never been in 
for a ſingle moment ſince the fatal night 
that her peace had received the horrid 
ſtab- that now cauſed: all her pain; every 

object 
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object ſne beheld made the deep wound 
bleed afreſh, ſhe opened the drawers to 
take out what things of his ſhe had under 
her care. 


She found herſelf unable to proceed 
ſeveral times, a ſecret horror unnerved 
her hands; ſhe let them ſlip from it more 
than once, and had reſolved to lock the 
drawers, and to write to intreat him to 
return. But the fame feelings which had 
prompted her conduct the ſucceeding 
days inſtantly re-aſſumed their empire in 
her breaſt, and impelled her to continue 
the painful office he had requeſted her to 
perform: as ſhe wasleaving the room, on 
paſſing the bed ſhe caſt her eyes on her 
wateh which hung on one fide of it, and 
had remained there ever ſince the night ; 

H's6 *- - which 
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which had ſeen her-happineſs fade away, 
« Like the baſeleſs fabrick of a viſion”. 


It is ſtrange that the ſuddenly beholding 
again objects the moſt trival, which we 
ſaw at the moment a great calamity befel 


us, ſhall have power to give a keener 


edge to griefs which have near left the 


heart; and recall the features of our af- 
fliction (if I may be allowed the expreſ- 
ſion,) with greater force to, the mind. 
But it is ſo.—Matilda felt. the truth of 
this in looking upon her watch, which had 
never been wound up ſince that melan- 
choly period. How much 1s the ſoul. at 
all times affected by ſenſible objects! 


% Oh”, ſhe exclaimed frequently, © that 


« ] too could then have loſt. the power 
« of marking the fleeting hours! what 
* pangs ſhould I havè eſcaped, what 

- & years 


a 


« 
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— 


years of melancholy ! but I will not. 
murmur; why ſhould I expect a longer 
term of earthly happineſs than others? 
What am I that I ſhould not expe- 
rience the ſame changes from the high- 
eſt poſſible felicity to the deepeſt pitch 
of diſappointment and woe to which 
others are ſubjected ? I will be reſign- 


ed, and wait the hour of releaſe with 


chriſtian fortitude.” She ſaid, and: 


burſt into a freſh flood of tears that ſhook. 
her frame with agony. 


CHAP; 
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| I T was neceſſary Conway ſhould go to 


London, before he left the kingdom, 
reſpecting ſome buſineſs which comcern- 
ed the intereſt of his family. He went 


on his arrival to an hotel near St. James's 


Street. It was late in the evening when 


he got into town, but as ſoon as he had 


breakfaſted the next morning, he walked 
out to call upon the parties with whom 
he had buſineſs to tranſact. He walked 
through the ſtreets with a dead and 
gloomy weight upon his ſpirits 3 his 
blood crept ſilently through his veins ; 
except when glancing his eyes around 
; they 
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they caught ſome form or countenance 
that in any degree reſembled Matilda; 
and however abſurd and groundlefs the 
idea, an irreſiſtible impulſe led him ſeveral 
times to ſtand ſtill to gaze on ſome par- 
ticular object, thinking for the moment 
he ſaw her at a diſtance. 


At length his eyes, tired, and aching 

with continually regarding objects with 
a perception ſo minute, reſted on a ſpec- 
tacle ſo ſhocking to his feelings as almoſt 
to deprive him, for ſome moments, of 
the faculty of ſight. In crofling one of 
the ſquares he ſaw Sir Harry Gaythorne 
and Needham ſtep out of the carriage of 
the former, and go into a houſe where 
Conway and his friend often uſed to viſit 
when they were in town together, The 
fight 
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fight of the man who had aCted fo trea- 
cherous a part apparantly in a habit of 
cloſe intimacy with his ſriend; an inti- 
macy brought on by that dreadful event 
which had ſevered Conway and Sir Har- 
ry for ever, filled the former with the 
moſt complicated and violent emotions; 
"madneſs almoſt came upon him; he ut- 
tered an execration though alone; and 
entering the firſt coffee-houſe he came 
to, called for a pen and ink, and in the 
bitterneſs of his wounaed ſpirit wrote a 
challenge to Needham, which he imme- 
diately ſent to the coffee-houſe he knew 
he frequented ; a challenge, dictated 
perhaps more by feelings of deſpair and 
wearineſs of life, had they been ſtrictly | 
. analized, than by the deſire of revenge. 
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Tur ſad Matilda, left to the entire 
indulgence of her gloomy muſings, wan- 
dered like a troubled ghoſt about the 
lonely ſpot, which had, till this period, 
appeared to her an earthly paradiſe ; for 
the taſte of Conway had directed every 
ſhrub and flower to riſe; faſhioned every 


ſhady walk, each cool ſequeſtered grot 
and gay alcove ! 


After returning from one of thoſe me- 
lancholy rambles, on the ſecond day of 
Conway's departure, ſhe .ſeated herſelf 
in the parlour, leaning on her arm full 


of 
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of reflection, memory recalled, with 
torturing minuteneſs, a thoufand lovely 
ſcenes of innocent pleaſure. In the firſt 
tranſports of her affliction on the diſco- 
very of Conway's infidelity, her imagi- 
nation had perfuaded her judgement 
there was ſomething meritorious in not 
poorly endeavouring to endure a medio- 
crity of exiſtenee, after having experi- 
enced every animated, every delightful 
ſenſation which love, innocence, and the 
intercourſe of intelligent minds, unal- 
layed by worldly cares, can beſtow. 
But now that ſhe was left entirely alone, 
and a calm melan.choly had ſucceeded to 
thoſe racking emotions her grief- ſwoln 
heart had at firſt ſuſtained, ſhe began to 
look with a more philoſophic eye on. her 
fituation: ſhe became in ſome degree more 


reconciled 
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reconciled to the idea of putting a force 
on her inclinations, and endeavouring to 
make the life of Conway as happy as 
poſſible, though the recollection of for- 
mer confidence, of former entire faith, 

mizht ſometimes. draw forth a pang, a 
A Ggh, a ſtarting tear of tender ſorrow 
from her breaſt, 


That perſon muſt have obſerved very 
little of human nature, who thinks the 
hiſtorian of Matilda records an ennatural 
fiction, when he deſcribes the change 
which took place in her foul. He muſt 
have remarked but little on the opera- 
tions of the heart, who has not obſerved: 
in what ſtrongly contraſted colours the 
ſame actions and circumſtances appear 
to. the © mind's eye” atdifferent periods,, 

as 
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as thought and reflection vary their po- 
ſitions. | | 


Matilda knew from the note he left 
for her, that Conway meant to ſtay in 
London a few days before he left the 
kingdom ; therefore relied that a letter 
would find him ſtill there. After ſome 
time ſhe brought herſelf to reſolve to write 
to ſolicit his return; ſhe took up. apen and 
wrote inſtantly. When ſhe had ſent her 
letter to the poſt, her mind became as it 
were new made; her breaſt was no lon- 
ger agitated by painful and turbulent 
emotions, ſhe was not chearful, but the 
was tranquil. Her ſoul experienced the 
dead calm which precedes a tempeſt. In 
this ſtate of mind ſhe paſſed the re- 
mainder of the day. In the evening 
| her 
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her little ones were brought to her, to 


bid her adieu for the night; and to re- 
ceive their parting Kiſs. 


&« Mama,” faid the eldeſt boy, as ſhe 
took him in her arms, «© Mama, when 


« will Papa come back ?—I think it's a 


« long time that he has been gone. 


« When he went away once before, 


« Mama, you uſed to make us kiſs 
ay Papa's picture every night; - ſhall we 
« kiſs it now?“ N 


« Yes, my love,” ſaid Matilda, almoſt 
choaked with tears, and quitting the 
room. She went up ſtairs; ſhe took a 
miniature of Conway from a drawer, 


for the firſt time ſince his departure; 


ſhe kiſſed it many times; ſhe preſſed it 


wet 


9 


— 
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wet with tears to her boſom.—< Oh my 
* poor Conway,” exclaimed ſhe, I 
c had indeed a hard heart to ſuffer 
« theeto abandon thy home, they coun- 
« try; to give thee up after years of 
« tenderneſs and truth, for one fault. 
« All-righteous Heaven! forgives a 
cc thouſand repeated treſpaſſes in his 
cc weak creatures, and ſuffers them to 
ce live without the heavy weight of his 
« difpleaſure inceſſantly preying on 
cc their hearts; but I, frail mortal, how 
ce have I ated ?”—She knelt down, ſhe 
prayed with the moſt ardent devotion 
for a few minutes, intreating to be di- 
rected to that mode of conduct which 
ſhould eventually be productive of 
peace and comfort to the wounded 


- 
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ſpirit of Conway !|-——She aroſe with 
a mind more ſerene, and deſcended. 
to her children with the picture in her 
hand, 


CHAP, 
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* 


. 


— 


Tn E next afternoon Matilda having 
tired herſelf with alternately reading and 
working at her needle, wandered into 
the ſhrubbery—ſhe reached the ſpot 
where had once occurred a little incident 
which we recorded in the firſt volume of 
this work. The recollection of an in- 
- cident which did ſo much honour to the 
heart and the principles of Conway, gave 
a more than common ſoftneſs to the 
mind of Matilda, and diſpoſed it for more 
pleaſing contemplations than it had long 
felt itſelf inclined to indulge ; ſhe ſeated 
herſelf 
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herſelf on a ſloping turf; and ſoothed 
by the ſerenity of the ſituation, the chant 
of birds, and the ſweet incenſe that 
breathed around her, ſhe fell into a deep 
reverie. Whilſt thus muſing, a gentle 


flumber cloſed her eyes, and fancy free 
and unconfined painted every object in 


its favourite colours. Matilda beheld in 
imagination Conway return; ſhe ſeemed 
m a few ſhort moments to paſs whole 
years of ſweet and tranquil delight—ſhe 
felt renewed all thoſe ſoft and bloom- 
ing tranſports, which had danced round 
her heart when ſhe firſt viſited the man- 
fion of Conway. 


The ſound of feet awaked her from 
this ſoothing dream, and the fairy viſion 
inſtantly vaniſhed from her mind. The 

Vor. II. I moment 
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moment ſhe awoke, the impreſſion of 
paſt ſorrows ruſhed upon her ſtartled 
imagination. Theſe feelings were pro- 
phetic! A ſervant approached her with 
a letter. She took it from him—ſhe 
read it. Conway. was ill, and wrote 
with an unſteady hand to intreat to ſee 
her. A dying faintneſs, a ſudden heat 
overſpread her frame. She with difficulty, 
by the aid of ſalts, kept herſelf from 
fainting. At laſt ſhe recovered herſelf 
ſufficiently to exclaim—* I will go.” 
She crawled with flow ſteps, and faint, to 
to the houſe; gave orders for a few 
neceſſaries to be packed up; ſent a 
ſervant to order a poſt-chaiſe, and pre- 
pared herſelf for her immediate depar- 
ture. 


She 
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She took a haſty, but affecting leave 
of her children. The man quickly re- 
turned, and prepared himſelf to attend 
her to town, The chaiſe came with all 


poſſible expedition to the door, Matilda 
and her own maid ſtepped into it, fol- 


lowed by the tearful eyes of the women . 8 


ſervants who were left behind, and who 
had lived with her ever ſince her firſt 
ſettling in the country, and had both 


for her and their maſter nearly the al. 


fection of dutiful children. | 


Fearleſs of danger, Matilda travelled 
the whole night, and arrived in town. 
about the middle of the next day. 


At the entrance of St. James's-ſtreet 
ſhe ſaw Sir Harry Gaythorne on foot, 
| I 2 9 dir 
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their eyes met, he bowed—ſhe ordered 
the driver to ſtop. Sir Harry approach- - 
ed the ſide of the chaiſe with a look of 
deep concern. | 


ee Your friend is ill,“ ſaid ſhe, with 
extreme agitation, © dangerouſly ill.” 
| {1 


* hope he is not, Madam, ſo bad 
- « as you imagine —I am told,” ſaid he, 
with the hope of ſupporting her ſpirits, 
« that his wounds are not dangerous. 


% His wounds!“ exclaimed Matilda 
with extreme precipitation and a look of 
horror, „ his wounds! God of Heaven! 
What wounds?” 


cc Alas bs . 


« Alas!” cried Sir Harry, “What 
* have I unguardly done? You are not 
. « apprized then—." 


« Tell me the worſt at once,” cried | 
ſhe, interrupting him, with you has 


te he fought—in mercy tell me? Re- 
« lieve me from this horrid ſuſpence ?” 


c With Needham, with Needham,“ 
returned Sir Harry: Heavens] that I 
„ ſhould have been the meſſenger of 
« ſuch information but you muſt hare 
« known it, you will know every thing 
& too ſoon.” 


Matilda made no anſwer, ſhe ſhed 
not a tear, ſhe lifted her eyes to Heaven 
with an eye of anguiſh ſo tempered by 
323 reſignation, 
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reſignation, that Sir Harry looked 
upon her at the moment above mortality; 
he could not longer endure the touching 
light. He preſſed her hand as it reſted 
on the door of the chaiſe, © Heaven 
0 ſupport you,” he breathed out, and 
haſtily retired. 


« Go on,” ſaid ſhe to the driver, the 
moment Sir Harry had left them, with- 
out the leaſt agitation in her voice, And 
"folding her arms, ſhe fat with the fixed 
look of hopeleſs, yet reſigned grief. 


When ſhe arrived at the inn, exceſſive 
fatigue, joined to the new ſhock ſhe had 
received, had ſo exhauſted her ſtrength, 
that ſhe was obliged to be ſupported into 


the houſe by her woman, who, weeping, 
intreated 
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intreated her to take ſomething before 
ſhe ventured to fee her maſter: No, 
ſaid ſhe, © lead me to him this inſtant; 
« perhaps, even now, I am arrived too 
late to receive his laſt breath, to cloſe 
c his dying eyes.” Here her voice failed 
her---ſhe followed in ſilence the ſervant 
who waited to conduct her to the apart- 
ment where Conway was. They had gained 
the door: Mati. di turned about, «© You 
« ſee, Jane,” ſaid ſhe, © it is too true 
« what my fears preſaged, there is no 
« hope;---no one ſince we have entered 
« the houſe has even attempted to inſpire 
© me with it; but it is well that I know 
« the worſt :---for what, in ſuch a caſe, 
« would fallacies avail---they could not 
« extend beyond the grave.” 


I 4 
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Jane could only reply by a . of 
ſympathiſing tears. 


The door was opened“ Now leave 
« me,” ſaid ſhe. They retired—ſhe 
approached with trembling ſteps to 
the foot of the bed her whole frame 
ſhook---ſhe ſupported herſelf by one of 
the poſts; Conway with a faint hand 
put back the curtains :---he ſaw her- 
and with ſtrength given him by 
emotion, raiſed himſelf up.---Matilda 
flew to him ;---ſhe laid his dying head 
and pale cheek on her boſom---ſhe be- 
dewed i it with cold and bitter tears. 


9 Oh! Matilda,“ cried he, cc thou 
4 art too good, too kind, too indulgent: 
« have not deſerved---alas! at what an 


c hour 
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« hour thou comeſt. Doſt thou know 

« Thou muſt, thou wilt know it. Ma- 
«. tilda, I am dying, my doom is fixed; 
ce but thou comeſt, as thou haſt always 
te appeared to me, like a benignant angel 
« thou comeſt with pardon, with fond 
« forgiveneſs, and I ſhall} die content, 
e and hope for future mercy,” 


1 12 
Ohl! ſpeak not fo, my life, my all,“ 
cried Matilda; “ thou yet will live 
« to ſoothe, to revive my drooping 
4% heart.“ 


« No, it cannot be. Matilda, I have 
. « requeſted to be told my fate; I know of 
« a certainty I have not many hours to 
-« exiſt with thee here - but oh! I truſt 
« in that mercy which is infinite, and 
« hope to meet thee in another ſtate.” 

1 .« Oh!” 


* 
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% Oh!“ exclaimed Matilda, * 1 
« have killed thee, barbarous as I was. 
* Oh, Conway, how hard and unrelenting 
« was my heart; I drove thee from thy 
« home to madneſs, to do a deed of deſ- 
« peration which has murdered thee: 
t can'ſt thou forgive me?” 


de Forgive thee !” cried he drawing her 
to his breaſt with all the little ſtrength he 
yet poſſeſſed : © Had'ſt: thou done any 
x thing to need forgiveneſs, the moments, 
« hours, the years of bliſs we have paſſed 
together might cancel every fault: 
« but I, Matilda, I am the wretch to 
ec need forgiveneſs: my follies have 
« brought this dreadful wreck of hap- 
* pineſs upon us; we have been 
"ys" "a: we have! witneſs. ye 
« ſmiling 
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ec {miling hours, ye moments winged 
. with innocent delight—oh thoughts 
© which ſtab the heart, while tecollection 
tc warms it. Were we not happy, Ma- 
« tilda? Were we not? But what a- 
te yails it now? Pardon, and peace, are 
© now the only comforts I can know.“ 


« Yes, Conway,” yes, cried Matilda 


with the tone of bitter anguiſh, © we 
« have indeed been happy 3— 1 believe, 
« firmly believe we have known as much 
« of happineſs as mortals ever know, 
« but it was all crouded into a few ſhort 
& years :---'twas ſo uninterrupted till it 
« intirely vaniſhed, and the ſad tempeſt, 
« which at length tore it from us, came 
«> ſuddenly, ſo unlooked for, that its 
a mighty devaſtations appear with tenfold 
| I 6 « horror. 
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« horror. Sad comfortleſs, forlorn, deſ- 
ee pairing will thy fond Matilda wander 
« through the world without her guide, 
e her kind, indulgent, generous guide; all, 

« all, that her ſoul reſted on for this world's 
comfort for ever, ever flown.“ 


Alas ]“ ſaid Conway with a faint 
voice, and growing weaker and | weaker 
every moment he ſpoke, © thou wilt be 
« ſupported through every trial: the con- 
« ſciouſneſs of thy own undeviating rec- 
« titude will ſupport thee. For me, who 
« have embittered by one fatal error my 
« whole exiſtence, were it to be extend- 
« ed to a long period for me, there is 
* no hope of peace but in the tomb.--- 
« My friend, my injured, noble, un- 
« ſuſpecting, generous, friend.” 


Fr 
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% Alas! T have not that ſweet conſola- 
< tion you ſpeak of,” returned Matilda, 
„J have it not, Conway. I have been 
© to thee cruel, hard, and unforgiving. 
<« I had repoſed too much on what this 
« world of paſſage had to give. I had not 
© prepared myſelf to fubmit to the will 
4 of Heaven, though it ſhould ſnatch 
' « from me the beſt bleſſings it had lent, 
4 I did not make ſufficient allowance for 
ce the failings of humanity. I did not 
e reflect till too late that all-wiſe Pro- 
« yidence ſometimes permits the beſt, 
« the moſt perfect of its creatures to 
« fall into deep and unlooked-for errors, 
© to ſhew us that even the beſt diſpoſed 
« by nature, muſt never, for a ſingle 
« moment, ſlacken the reins of ſelf- 
« controul. The good man who falls 
« into vice, reſembles as :often the tra- 
| 0 « yeller 
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ec yeller, who flipping from a preci- 
pice, is in a moment daſhed to the 
te bottom, as the one who almoſt im- 

a eh rolls down a ſoft and mm | 
et tle * * 


« Ohl * cried Conway, © the beſt, 
* the kindeſt of thy ſex, thou wert ever 
« juſt and good, far, far beyond what 
« I deſerved to poſſeſs. Wilt thou not, 
« Matilda, be comforted ? Wilt thou 
not ſtrive to live when I am no more ? 
« Wilt thou not live, Matilda, for out 
ce children? Do not tell them my ſad ſtory; 
] have ſtill ſo much of wordly weakneſs 
1c left, I would not have them hate my 
* memory ;- dear innocents } what a 
ce fad and fatal parting was our laſt— 
Matilda, they ſtill twine about my 
1 heart, for they are thi: . . Wilt thou 


« not 
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* not ſtrive to live for Conway's chil- 


tc dren? tis the laſt requeſt he makes 
«. thee : Wilt thou not promiſe ham the 
« laſt requeſt r* 


« Ohl thou art faint indeed,” ſaid ſhe, | 


« but not in eloquence ; I will endea- 
« your to ſuſtain the hard, hard load of 
e life---I will, for Conway's children, 
« ] will preſerve the little health miſe- 
« ry may yet have left me. Oh! may 
« they never know the fond unutterable 


« blifs of real love, or knowing, never 


« feel its keen, its drear reverſe.” 


« Thou doſt then promiſe ?” cried 
Conway with a faint and dying voice. 


« J do, 1 do,” exclaimed Matilda, 


3 ſinking head with her arm. 
« Oh! 


| 
ö 
| 
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« Oh! thou art dying ;----Conway, 
« my life, my love! ſpeak to me? 
« Alas! alas! he will ſpeak no more.“ 


The piercing tones of her voice | 
brought the nurſe and Mrs. Conway's wo- 


man, who attended in anadjoining cham- 
ber, to her aſſiſtance. Conway had fainted. | 
They believed that he had expired, and 


would have perſuaded Matilda to have 
left the room; but ſhe would not leave 
him, ſhe ſtill held his head, and preſſed 


his cold cheek with her trembling lips. 


They uſed every means to recal himto life, 
Matilda perſifling that he was not dead. 


- Fuſt then a gentle rapping was heard 


at the door. It was the man ſervant, 
who announced to the nurſe that Sir 
Harry Gaythorne was below, and afkec 
if he might be admitted, They inquir- 
| | ec 
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ed if Mrs. c choſe to ſee "oy 


« Let him,” ſaid Matilda, © be told 
the ſituation of his friend! and let 
<« him act as his own feelings ſuggeſt ; I 
« am alike indifferent to every thing.” 


Conway at length ſhewed ſymptoms 
of returning life; he opened his eyes; 


he fixed them on Matilda. He moved 


his lips, but he uttered not an articulate 
ſound; ſhe regarded his countenance 
with a look of fixed and piercing inqui- 
ry, hoping there to find expreſſed, what 
his tongue could not pronounce. But the 
dull vacant eye ſpoke not; andthe move- 


ment of his features denoted nothing but 


| bodily pain. Oh bitter ſight ! the moſt 
horrible ſhe yet had ſeen 


Sir Harry Gaythorne juſt now came in, 
he approached the ſad ſpeQaele ; he ut- 
| tered 
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tered an exclamation of horror. He 
threw himſelf beſide the bed; holding 


the dying hand of his friend. A ray of 


intelligence once more illumined the eyes 


of Conway; he regarded Matilda and 


Sir Harry with a look of tenderneſs ; he 
ppeared to know them. They looked 


vpon each other with the glances of ſelf- 


flattering hope ;. the breath had iſſued 
from their lips, they were about to ſay, 
« He * again be ſenſible to our 
« cares.” But the momentary glim- 
mering of reaſon diſappeared before they 
could form an articulate ſound ; and the 


fame dull vacant gloom again overſpread 
his once animated aſpect. The wretch- 
ed Matilda clung cloſer and cloſer to his 
inſenſible form. The agonies of death 
came ſtrong upon him. They at laſt 

| forced 
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forced her from him, and carried het almoſt 


by violence into another apartment, 


Conway, after ſome hours of extreme 
ſuffering, expired that night. 


_ Matilda would not quit the houſe, 
till the remains of her beloved Conway 
were removed from it. She took a laſt 
view, before the body was conveyed 
away, of that loved face which ſhe had 
ſo often ſeen, whilſt he gazed on her 
countenance, animated by the ſerene 
ſmile of tranquil ſatisfaction, or the 
vivid glances of delighted admira- 
tion; and when ſhe was at length com- 
pelled to withdraw her eyes from this 
ſtill dear object, the ſole wiſn of her 
ſoul was, that they might cloſe for ever. 
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Marupa given up to the deepeſt, 
the moſt entire grief, returned into the 
country. Fhat moment when ſhe came 
within ſight of her own dwelling, her wo- 
man, who was in the carriage with her, 


believed would have been her laſt. She 
cried, in a voice that thrilled the ſoul 


with horror, He paſſed thoſe gates for 
*« the laſt time, urged by my unrelent- 
t ing conduct. I baniſhed him from his 

« home, for ever baniſhed him.“ | 


She 
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She fainted before ſhe reached che 


houſe, and was lifted out of the carriage 


and carried lifeleſs into it. She at length 
recovered ſenſe and motion, but ſeveral 


days elapſed before ſne could bear the ſight 


of her children; ſhe ſuffered them not to 
know ſhe was returned, dreading the 
earneſt, though fond inquiries they would 
make after their loft parent. She ſhut 
herſelf up in her own room. She 
eat nothin g but what in pity to the 


intreaties of her weeping domeſtics, ſhe 


forced herſelf to take; her time paſſing, 


ſometimes in the midſt of bitter mourn- - 


ings, ſometimes of violent burſts of 
grief, or earneſt and ſolemn ſupplications 


to the Almighty for ſtrength to enable 
her to endure with fortitude and reſigna- 
tion his all-wiſe, though hard decrees. 


— 


Religion 
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Religion at length worked its . 4 
_ on a mind enlightened by ſtrong; 
ſenſe, and ſupported by juſt principles; 
it fofrened," though. it could never re- 
move her grieſs, and ſhe bore, without 

murmuring a Ioſs ſnhę could not but la- 
ment every hour ſhe was deſtined to ae: 
Jpurn in this vale Fe ann 
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The leſſon⸗ of allowing for the im- 
perfetions of others; of guarding, 
againſt the firſt rendencies to a deviation * 
3 from rectitude, and preparing to ſubmit 9 
With reſignakion to the diſpoſals? 11 
Infinite Wiſdom, were daily inculcat- 
ed to her children with ſedulous atten- ö 
tion and ſond anxiety. Sir Harry Gay- 
thorne intreated to ſhare-i in the cares WE 
tending the education of her children ; 1 
he 2 direction of we ſon's edu- , 
cation, 
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cation, and the care of his future fortungs 
entirely upon himſelf, The youth has done 
honour to his family, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the line of military glory. 7 Her 
daughter grew up, like herſelf, ſenſible, 
elegant, tender and affectionate. : Their 
reſpect for their mother roſe almoſt to 
adoration. She was indeed, when 1.ſaw 
her, ſeven years after the death of Conway, 
the moſt intereſting object grief had ever 
made. I beheld her in the midſt of her 
children: the firſt view 1 caught of her 
countenance, gave me to ſee the furrgws 
which ſevere ſuffering and frequent weep- 
ing had worn in a face, on which Time 
had left no other traces of his flight, She 

joined, at times, "with a ſoſt and playful. 
vivacity, in the chearful converſation of the 
young people who ſurrounded her; but this 
Was 
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was momentary ! I perceived the quick 
tranſitions ' which frequently took place. | 
| Offen, before the ſmile had vaniſhed, a 
 fudden recollection would draw forth the 
: ſtarting tear, which was quickly ſuppreſſed, 
but which never failed to call a ſympathetic 
drop into the eye of ſenſibility, that never 
tired of gazing on this lovely, this edifying 
woman. One was often diſtreſſed how to 


ll _ © conceal from her the ſenſations ſhe inſpired ; 
| but one needed not to have given it a 
| 1 thought ſhe was on thoſe occaſions too 
| much abſorbed in the ſad reflection of the 
[ moment, to obſerve what paſſed around her, 
| THE En. 
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